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LITWRALURE, 


THE THREE KISSES. 
MORNING, 
“ Thanks be to Him, who gave me strength! My babe, 
My boy—my firstborn—blessings on his head !— 
Is born! see, see, he smiles! he laughs ! his arms 
Are stretchec towards me greeting! tender germ, 
Sweet blossom of thy mother’s heart !” 
& She said,— 
She pressed, she kissed him! ‘twas the first, 
The virgin kiss upon his ruby lips! 
The mother kissed her firstborn! Act the first ! 
NOON. 
And now the vow is sworn by both; they walk 
As were they one, encircled arm in arm, 
Along the verdant mead, in converse sweet : 
**T have but thee, I need but thee, beloved, 
And own, with thee, my happiness complete !” 
She said, and blushing at her boldness, pressed 
The bridal kiss upon his answering lip! 
The curtain falls ;—the second act is o’er. 
NIGHT. 
The voice of woe, half-stifled sobs break forth 
From bursting bosoms. He—the boy—the man— 
Hath drunk the bitter cup; is dead? not yet ; 
Is dying! Who attends his death bed? Who! 
Some twenty years ago she was his bride, 
Now wife, the mother of his children. Sobs 
Stifle the words, she would but cannot speak, 
Her hand ison his heart ;—the pulse hath stopped ! 
The eye, so sparkling once, hath lost its fire— 
*Tis fixed on her, but, ah! its smile hath fled ! 
She presses down the lid ; she breathes the last— 
The last fond kiss upon his breathless lips,— 
His passport to a better world than this ! 
And thus the third act ends :—the rest is show! 





| ed in vain for the bleating of a lamb or the solitary tinkle of a sheep-bell ; but 


how much of the interest depended on his quaint and homely, but ever-forcible 
manner, as pointing with his whip to some ruined house with blackened walls 
and fallen chimneys, he told some narrative of rapine and of murder, I feel 
how much the force of reality added power to a story that in repetition might 
be weak and ineffective. 

CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE MOUNTAIN PASS. 

On the whole, the journey to me was a delightful one, and certainly not the 
least pleasant portion of my life in Ireland. Endowed—partly from his indi- 
vidual gifts, partly from the nature of his sacred functions—with influence over 
all the humble ranks in life, the good priest jogged along with the assurance of 
a hearty welcome wherever he pleased to halt, the only look of disappointment 
being when he declined some proffered civility, or refused an invitation to delay 
his journey. The chariot was well known in every town and village, and 
scarcely was the ramble of its wheels heard coming up the “ street,’ when 
the population might be seen assembling in little groups and knots, to have a 
word with ‘ the father "—to get his blessing—to catch his eye, or even obtain 
anod from him. He knew every one and every thing, and with a tact which 
is believed to be the prerogative of royalty, he never miscalled a name nor mis- 
took an event. Inquiring after them, for soul and body, he entered with real 
interest into all their hopes and plans, their fears and anticipations, and talked 
away about pigs, penances, purgatory, and potatoes, in a way that showed his 
information, on any of these matters, to be of no mean or common order. 

By degrees our way left the more travelled high road, and took by a moun- 
tain track through a wild romantic line of country beside the Shannon. No 
villages now presented themselves, and indeed but little trace of any habitation 
whatever: large misshapen mountains, whose granite sides were scarce con- 
cealed by the dark fern, the only vegetation that clothed them, rose around and 
about us. In the valleys some strips of bog might be seen with little hillocks 
of newly-cut turf, the only semblance of man’s work the eye could rest on. 
Tillage there was none A dreary silence, too, reigned throughout. I listen- 


no—save the cawing of the rooks or the mournful cry of the plover, I could 
hear nothing. Now and then, it is true, the heavy flapping of a strong wing 
would point the course of a heron soaring towards the river, but his low flight 
even spoke of solitude, and showed he feared not man, in his wild and dreary 
mountains. At intervals we could see the Shannon winding along, far, far 
down below us, and I could mark the islands in the bay of Scariff, with their 
ruined churches and one solitary tower ; but no sail floated on the surface, nor | 








THE MOTHER’S SMILE. 
BY J. EK. CARPENTER. 

There are clouds that must o’ershade us, 
There are griefs that all must know, 

There are sérrows that have made us 
Feel the tide of human woe; 

But the deepest—darkest sorrow 
Though it sere the heart awhile, 

Hope’s cheering ray may borrow 
From a mother’s welcome smile ! 


There are days in youth that greet us 
With a ray too bright to last, 
There are cares of age to greet us 
When those sunny days are past ; 
But the past scenes hover o'er us 
And give back the heart awhile, 
All that memory can r store us 
In a mother’s welcome smile ! 


There are scenes and sunny places 

On which mem’ry loves to dwell, 
There are many happy faces 

Who have known and loved us well ; 
But ‘mid joy or ’mid dejection, 

There 1s nothing can beguile, 
That can show the fond affection 

Of a mother’s welcome smile ! 











OUR MESS. 
WEW STORY BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” &c. 
JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 

My attention was not, however, permitted to dwell on these matters ; for 
my companion had already begun a narrative of the events which had occurred 
during my illuess. The Dillons, I found, had left for Dublin, soon after my 
mishap. Louisa Bellew returned to her father: and Mr. Burke, whose wound 
had turned out a more serious affair than was at first supposed, was still 
confined to his bed, and a lameness for life anticipated as the inevitable result 
of the injury. 

“ Sir Simon, for once in his life,” said the priest, ‘‘ has taken a correct view 
of his nephew’s character ; and has, now that all danger to life is past, written 
him a severe letter, reflecting un his conduct. Poor Sir Simon! his life has 
been one tissue of trial and disappointment throughout. Every buttress that 
supported his venerable house giving way, one by one, the ruin seems to 
threaten total downfall, ere the old man exchange the home of his fathers for 
his last narrow rest beside them in the church-yard. Betrayed on every hand, 
wronged, and ruined, he seems merely to linger on in life; like the stern-tim- 
bers of some mighty wreck. that marks the spot where once the goodly vessel 
perished, and are now the beacon of the quicksand to others. You know the 
sad story, of course, that I chiefly alluded to rs 

‘*No: I am completely ignorant of the family history,” said I. 

The priest blushed deeply, as his dark eyebrows met in a heavy frown: then 
turning hastily towards me, he said, in a voice whose thick, low utterance be- 
spoke his agitation— 

‘Do not ask me, I beseech you, to speak further of wha:—had I been more 
collected—lI had never alluded to! An unhappy duel, the consequence of a 
still more unhappy event, has blasted every hope in life for my poor friend. | 
thought—that 1s, | feared—lest the story might have reached you. As I find 
this is not so, you will spare my recurring to that, the bare recollection of which 
comes like a dark cloud over the happiest day of my existence. Promise me 
this, or I shall not forgive myself.” 





I readily gave the pledge he required, and we pursued our road—not, how- | 


ever, as before, but each sunk in his own reflections—silent, reserved, and 
thoughtful. 

‘In about four days,” said Father Tom, at last breaking the silence, “ per- 
haps five, we'll be drawing near Murranakilty.” He then proceeded, at more 
length, to inform me of the various counties through which we were to pass, 


detailing with great accuracy the several seats we should see, the remarkable | 


places, the ruined churches, the old castles, and even the very fox covers that 
lay on our route. And although my ignorance was but little enlightened by 
the catalogue of hard names that fell as glibly from his tongue as Italian from 
a Roman, yet I was both entertained and pleased withthe many stories he told 

some of them legends of by-gone days ; some of them the more touching and 
truth-dealing records of what had happened in his own time. Could I have 
borrowed any portion of his narrative powers—were I able to present, in his 
strong, but simple language, any of the curious scenes he mentioned, J should 


perhaps venture on relating to my reader one of his stories ; but when I think | she was pale as death 
) 


did an oar break the sluggish current of the stream. It was, indeed, a dreary 

scene, and somehow my companion’s manner seemed coloured by its influence, 

for scarcely had we entered the little valley that led to this mountain track, | 

| than he became silent and thoughtful, absorbed in reflection, and when he spoke, | 
either doing so at random or in a vague and almost incoherent way that showed 
his ideas were wandering. 

| I remarked that, as we stopped at a little forge shortly after daybreak, the 

smith had taken the priest aside and whispered to him a few words, at which he 


under-tone, I perceived by the man’s manner and gesture as well as by the 
agitation of the good father himself, that something of importance was being 
tuld. Without waiting to finish the little repair to the carriage, which had 
caused our halt, he re-mounted hastily, and, beckoning me to take my place, 
drove on at a pace that spoke of haste and eagerness. I confess tha my cu- 
riosity to knuw the reason was great, but as I could not with propriety ask, nor 
did my companion seem disposed to give the information, [ soon relapsed into 
a silence unbroken as his own, and we travelled along for some miles without 
speaking. Now and then the priest would make an effort to relieve the weari- 
ness of the way by some remark upon the scenery, or some allusion to the wild | 
grandeur of the pass; but it was plain he spoke only from constraint, and that 

his mind was occupied on other and very differentthoughts. It was now wear- 

ing late, and yet no trace of any house or habitation could I see, where to rest 

for the night. Not wishing, however, to interrupt the current of my triend's 

thoughts, | maintained my silence, straining my eyes on every side, from the 

dark mountains that towered above me, to the narrow gloomy vailey that 

lay several hundred feet beneath our track—but all in vain. ‘The stillness 

was unbroken, and not a roof, not even a smoke-wreath could be seen far as 

the view extended. 

The road by which we travelled was scarped from the side of a mountain, 
and for some miles pursued a gradually descending course. On suddenly turn- 
ing the angle of a rocky wall that skirted us for above a mile, we came in sight 
of a long reach of the Shannon upon which the sun was now setting in all its 
golden lustre. The distant shore of Munster, rich in tillage and pasture-land, 
was lit up, too, with corn-tield and green meadow, leafy wood and blue moun- 
tain, all glowing in their brightest hue. It was a vivid and a gorgeous picture, 
and I could have looked on it long with pleasure, when suddenly [ felt my arm 
grasped by a strong finger. I turned round, and the priest, relaxing his hold, 
pointed down into the dark valley below us, as he said in a low and agitated 
voice—* You see the light—it is there—there.” Quickening our pace by every 
effort, we began rapidly to descend the mountain by a zig-zag road, whose 
windings soon lost us the view I have mentioned, and left nothing but the wild 
and barren mountains around us. Tired as our poor horse was, the priest 
pressed him forward, and regardless of the broken and rugged way, he seemed 
to think of nothing but his haste, muttering between his teeth with a low but 
rapid articulation, while his face grew flushed and pale at intervals, and his eye 
had all the lustrous glare and restless look of fever. 1 endeavoured, as well as 
I was able, to occupy my mind with other thoughts, but with that invincible fas- 
cination that turns us ever to the side we try to shun, I found myself again and 
again gazing on my companion’s countenance. Every moment now his agita- 
tion increased ; his lips were firmly closed ; his brow contracted ; his cheek 
flattened, and quivering with a nervous spasm, while his hand trembled violently 
as he wiped the big drops of sweat that rolled in agony from his forehead. 

At last we reached the level, where a better road presented itself before us, 
and enabled us so to increase our speed that we were rapidly coming up with 
the light, which, as the evening closed in, seemed larger and brighter than 
before. Jt was now that hour when the twilight seems fading in o night, a 
grey and sombre darkness colouring every object, but yet marking grass and 
| rock, pathway and river with some seeming of their noonday hues, so that as 
we came along J] could make out the roof and walls of a mud. cabin built 
| against the very mountain side, in the gable of which the light was shining 
A rapid, a momentary thought flashed across my mind as to what dreary and 
solitary man could fix his dwelling-place in such a spot as this, when in an in- 
stant the priest suddenly pulled up the horse, and.stretching out one hand with 
a gesture of listening, whispered—* Hark !—did you not hear that?” As he 
spoke, a cry, wild and fearful, rose through the gloomy valley—at first in one 
prolonged and sweiling note, then broken as if by sobs, it faltered, sunk, and 
rose again wilder and madder, till the echoes, catching up the direful sounds, 
answered and repeated |hem as though a chorus of unearthly spirits were call- 
ing to each other through the air. 

**O God! too late—too late,” said the priest, as he bowed his face upon his 
| knees, and his strong fraine shook in agony. ‘*O lather of mercy,” he cried, 
as he lifted his eyes, bloodshot and tearful, toward heaven, * forgive me this 
—and if unshriven before thee-——.” 
here burst upon us, and the priest, 
lost In prayer 








| 


Another cry, more frantic than before 
muttering with rap d utter ince, appeare: 
Sut at him [ looked no longer, for straight before us on thi 
road, and in front of the little cabin, now not above thirty paces from us, kne! 
the figure of a woman,whom, were it not from the fearful sounds we had heard 


one could scarce believe a thing of life 


her age not more than thirty years 
; hot a tinge, not a ray of colour streaked her bloodless 


seemed strangely moved ; and as they spoke together for some moments in an | something beneath the bed. 


| bruised in many places, but still seemed not unserviceable. 


| dreadful fear that haunted me. 
| crime had been there. 


— SE 
cheek ; her black hair, long and wild, fell upon her back and shoulders, strag- 
gling and disordered ; her hands were clasped as she held her stiffened arms 
straight before her. Her dress bespoke the meanest poverty, and her sunk 
cheek and drawn-in lips betokened famine and starvation. AsI gazed on her 
almost breathless with awe and dread, the priest leaped out, and hurrying for- 
ward, called out to her in Irish, but she heard him not, she saw him not ;— 
dead to every sense, she remained still and motionless. No feature trembled, 
no limb was shaken; she knelt before us, like an image of stone ; and then, as 
if by some spell that worked within her, once more gave forth the heart-rend- 
ing ery we heard at first. Now, low and plaintive, like the sighing night-wind, 
it rose fuller and fuller, pausing and continuing at intervals, and then breaking 
into short and fitful efforts, it grew wilder and stronger. till, at last, with one 
outbreak, like the overflowing of a heart of misery, it ceased abruptly. 

The priest bent over her and spoke to her ; he called her by her name, and 
shook her several times—but all in vain. Her spirit, if indeed, present with 
her body, had lost all sympathy with things of earth. 

‘God help her,” said he ; ‘God comfort her. This is sore affliction.” 

As he spoke he walked towards the little cabin, the door of which now stood 
open. All was erill and silent within its walls. Unused to see the dwellin 
of the poor in Ireland, my eye ranged over the bare walls, the damp and earth- 
en floor, the few and miserable pieces of furniture—when suddenly my atten- 
tion was called to another and a sadder spectacle. In one corner of the ho- 
vel, stretched upon a bed, whose poverty might have made it unworthy of a 
dog to lie in, lay the figure of alarge and powerfully-built man, stone dead. 
His eyes were closed, and the chin bound up with a white cloth, and a sheet, 
torn and ragged, was stretched above his cold limbs, while on either side of 
him two candles were burning. His features, though rigid and stiffened, were 
manly, and even handsome; the bold character of the face heightened in 
effect by his beard and moustache, which appeared to have been let grow for 
some time previous, and whose black and waving curl looked darker, from 
the pallor around it. Some lines there were about the mouth, that look ed like 
harshness and severity, but the struggle of departing life might have caused 
them. 

Gently withdrawing the sheet that covered him, the priest placed his hand 
upon his heart. It was evident to me, from his manner, that he still believed 
him living ; and as he rolled back the covering he felt for hishand. Suddenly 
starting, he fell back foran instant, and as he moved his fingers back wards and 
forwards, | saw that they were covered with blood. I drew near, and now per- 
ceived that the dead man’s chest was laid open by a wound of several inches 
in extent. The ribs had been cut across, and some portion of the heart or lun 
seemed to protrude. At the slightest touch of the body, the blood gush 
forth anew, and ranin streams upon him. His right hand, too, was cut across 
the entire palm—the thumb nearly severed at the joint. This appeared to have 
been rudely bound together ; but it was evident, from the nature and the sizeof 
the other wound, that he could not have survived it many hours. 

As I looked in horror at the frightful spectacle before me, my foot struck at 
I] stooped down to examine, and found it was a 
carbine, such as dragoons usually carry. It was broken at the stock, and 
Part of the butt- 
end was also stained with blood. The clothes of the dead man, clotted and 
matted with gore, were also there. adding, by theirterrible testimony, to the 
Yes, every thing confirmed it,—murder and 
A low, muttering sound near made me turn my head, 
and I saw the priest kneeling beside the bed, engaged in prayer. His head 


| Was bare, aud he wore a kinJ of scarf of blue silk, and the small case that con- 


tained the last rites of his church, was placed at his feet. 

Apparently lost to all around, save the figure of the man that lay dead be- 
fore him, he muttered, with ceaseless rapidity, prayer after prayer, stopping, 
ever and anon, to place his hand on the cold heart, or to listen, with his ear 
upon the livid lips; and then resuming, with greater eagerness, while the big 
| drops rolled from his forehead, and the agonizing torture he felt, convulsed his 
entire frame. 

‘**O God !” he exclaimed, after a prayer of some minutes, in which his fea- 
tures worked like one in a fit of epilepsy—* O God, is it then too late !” 

He started to his feet as he spoke, and bending over the corpse, with hands 
clasped above his head, he poured forth a whole torrent of words in Irish,sway- 
ing his body backwards and forwards, as his voice, becoming broken by emo- 
tion, now sunk into a whisper, er broke into a discordant shout :—‘ Shaun, 
Shaun,” cried he, as stooping downto the ground he snatched up the little 
crucifix and held it before the dead man’s face, at the same time he shook him 
violently by the shoulder, and cried. in accents I can never forget, some words 
aloud, among which alone | could recognise oné word—Thea—the Irish word 
| for God. He shook him till the head rocked heavily from side to side, and 
the blood oozed from the opening wound, and stained the ragged covering of 
the bed At this instant the priest stopped suddenly, and fell upon his knees, 
while, with a low, faint, sigh, he who seemed dead lifted his eyes and looked 
around him, his hands grasped the sides of the bed, and, witha strength that 
seemed supernatural, he raised himself to the sitting posture. His lips were 
parted and moved, Aut without a sound, and his filmy eyes turned slowly in 
their sockets from one object to another, till, at length, they fell upon the little 
crucifix that had dropped from the priest's hand upon the bed. In an instant 
the corpse-like features seemed inspired with |ife—a gleam of brightness shot 
from his eves—the head nodded forward a couple of times, and | thought I 
heard a discordant, broken sound issue from the open mouth, and, a moment 
after, the head dropped upon the chest, and the hands relaxed, and he fell back 
with a crash, never to move more 

Overcome with horror, | staggered to the door, and sank upon a little bench 
in front of the cabin. The cool air of the night soon brought me to myself,and 
while, in my confused state, I wondered if the whole might not be some dread- 
ful dream, iny eyes once more fel] upon the figure of the woman, who still knelt 
in the attitude we had first seen her. Her hands were clasped before her, and 
from time to time her wild crs rose into the air, and woke the echoes of that 
silent valley. A faint moonlight lay in broken patches around her, and mingled 
its beams with the red glare of the little candles within, and their light fell 
upon her marble features. From the cabin | could hear the sounds of the 
priest's voice, as he continued to pray without ceasing. As the hoors rolled 
on nothing changed, and when, prompted by curiosity, [ Jooked within the ho- 
vel, I saw the priest still kneeling beside the bed, his face pale, and sunk, 
and haggard, as though months of sickness and suffering had passed over him 

I dared not speak—! dared not disturb him, and I sat down near the door in 
silence . 

It is one of the strange anomalies of our nature, that the feelings which rend 
our hearts with agony have atendency, by their continuance, to lull us into 
slumber. ‘The watcher by the bed-side of his dying friend—the felon in his 
cell, but a few hours before death, sleep—and sleep soundly. The bitterness 
of grief would seem to blunt sensation, and the mind, like the body, can only 
gust tin a certain amount of burden, after which it succumbs and yields; so [ 
found it atnid this scene of horror and anguish, with everything to excite that 

operate upon the mind ;—the woman stricken motionless and sens¢ less by 
rrief—the dead man as it were recalled to life by the words that were to he- 
rald him into life everlasting—the old man, whom | had known but as a gay 
ompanion, displayed now before my eyes in all the workings Ol his — 
seart, called up by the afflictions of one world and the terrors of another ; an 
his in a wild and dreary valley, far from man’s dwelling. Yet, amidst all this, 
ind more than all, the harassing conviction that some deed of blood, some 
dark hour of crime had been here at work, perhaps to be concealed forever, and 
go unavenged, save of heaven—and yet, wah this round and about me, I slept. 
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How long I know not; but when I woke the mist of morning hung in the val- 
ley, or rolled, in masses of cloud-like vapour, along the mountain-side. In an 
instant, the whole scene of the previous night was before me, and the priest 
still knelt beside the bed and prayed. I looked for the woman,but she was gone. 

The noise of wheels at some distance could now be heard on the mountain- 
road; and as I walked stealthily from the door, I could see three figures de- 
scending the pass, followed by a car and horse. As they came along, | marked 
that beneath the straw on the car, something protruded itself on either side, and 
this, I soon saw, was acoffin. Asthe men approached the angle of the road 
they halted, and seemed to converse in an eager and anxious manner, when, 
suddenly, one of them broke from the others, and, springing to the top of a low 
wall that skirted the road, continued to look steadily at the nouse for some mi- 
nutes together. The thought flashed on me at the moment, that perhaps my 
being a stranger to them mi ht have caused their hesitation, so I waved my hat 
a couple of times above my ead. Upon this they resumed their march, and in 
a few minutes more were standing beside me. One of them, who was an old 
man, with hard, weather-beaten features, addressed me, first in Irish, but cor- 
recting himself, at once asked, in a low, steady voice :— 

“Was the priest intime? Did he get the rites ?” 

I nodded in reply ; when he muttered, as if to himself :— 

«God's will be done. Shaun didn’t tell of Hogan ¥ * 

“ Whisht ! father—whisht !” said one of the younger men, as he laid his 
hand upon the old man’s arm ; while he added something in Irish, gesticulating 
with energy as he spoke. 

‘Is Mary come back, sir?” said the third, as he touched his hat to me re- 
spectfully. 

“The woman—his wife?” said I; “I have not seen her to-day.” 

“She was up with us, at Kiltimmon, at two o'clock this morning, but 
‘wouldn't wait forus. She wanted to get back at once, poor crayture. She 
bears it well, and has the stout heart. —Faith, maybe before long she'll make 
some others faint in their hearts, that have stricken hers this night.” 

‘“* Was she calm, then?” said I. . ' 

‘** As you are this minute; and sure enough she helped me, with her own 
hands, to put the horse in the car ; for, you see, I couldn't lift the shaft with 
amy one arm.” he ; 

J mow saw that his arm was bound up, and buttoned within the tosom of his 
great coat. , : 4 

The priest now joined us, and spoke for several minutes in Jrish; and, al- 
though ignorant of all he said, | could mark, in the tone of his voice, his look, 
his manner, and his gesture, that his words were those of rebuke and reproba- 
tion. ‘The old man heard him in silence, but without any evidence of fecling. 
The others, on the contrary, seemed deeply affected, and the younger of 
the two, whose arm was broken, seemed greatly moved, and the tears rolled 
down his hardy cheeks. 

These signs of emotion were evidently displeasing to the old man, whose 
mature was of a sterner and more cruel mould; and, as he turned away from 
the Father’s admonition, he moved past me, muttering, as he went :— 

“Tsn’t it all fair ’—blood for blood ; and sure they dhruv him to it.” 

After a few words from the priest, two of the party took their spades from 
the car, and began digging the grave ; while Father Loftus, leading the other 
aside, talked to him for some time. 

“* Be gorra,” said the old man, as he shovelled the earth to either side, 
«« Father Tom isn’t like himself, at all, at all. He used to have pity, and the 
kind word for the poor, when they were turned out on the world to starve, 
without as much as a sheaf of straw to lie upon, or potatoes enough for the 
children to eat.” ' 

‘* Whisht, father, or the priest will hear ye,’ 
cautiously around. 

‘Sorrow bit o’ me cares; if he does, it’s thruth I’m telling —You are not 
jong in these parts, sir, av I may make so bowld ?” 

** No,” said I, ‘I’m quite a stranger.” 

“ Well, any how, ye may understand that this isn’t a fine soil for a potato- 
garden ; and yet, the devil a other poor Shaun had, since they turned him out 
en the road last Michaelmas-day, himself, and his wife, and the little gossoon— 
the only one they had too—with a fever and ague upon him. The poor child, 
however, didu’t feel it long, for he died ten days after. Well, well! the ways 
of God there’s no saying against. But sure, if the little boy didn’t die, Shaun 
was off to America, for he tuk his passage, and got a sea-chest of a friend, and 
was all ready to go; but, you see, when the child died, he could not bring 
himself to leave the grave; and there he used to go and spend half of his 
days fixing it, and settling the sods about it, and wouldn’t take a day’s work 
from any of the neighbours ; and at last he went off one night, and we never 
knew what was become of him till a pedlar brought word that he and Mary 
was living in the Cluan Beg, away from every body, without a friend to say 
“God save you !’—It’s deep enough new, Mickey—there’s nobody will turn 
him out of this.—And so, sir, he might have lived for many a‘year; but when 
he heerd that the boys was up, and going to settle a reckoning with Mr. ‘larle 
-4on———_”” 

“ Come you,” cried the priest, who joined us at the moment, and from whose 
look | could perceive was evidently displeased at the old man’s communicative- 
ness—‘ Come you; the sooner you all get back the better. We must look 
after Mary, too; for God knows where she is wandering. And now let us put 
the poor boy in the earth.” 

With slow and sullen steps the old man entered the house, followed by the 
others. I did not accompany them, but stood beside the grave, my mind full 
of all [heard. Ina few minutes they returned, carrying the coffin, one corner 





’ said the younger one, looking 





ceive that although the two or three foremost were civilians, they who follow- 


the accoutrements struck upon hisear. I had, however, but little time for the 

observation as the party soon overtook us. 

** You are early on the road, gentlemen,” said a strong powerfully built 

man who, mounted upon a grey horse of great bone and action, rode close up 
eside us. 


easy and indifferent manner. ‘[ had rather see the hounds at your back 
than those beagles of King George there. Is there any thing wrong in the 
country ?” 

“Let me ask you another question,” said the knight in answer. ‘* How 
long have you been in it, and where did you pass the night, not to hear of what 
has occurred ?” 

“Faith, a home question,” said the priest, summoning up a hearty laugh to 
conceal his emotion; “ but if the truth must out, we came round by the 
priory at Glenduff, as my friend here being an Englishman——may | beg to 
present him to you—Mr. Hinton—Sir Thomas Garland——he heard wonders 
of the monks’ way of living up there, and | wished to let him judge for himself.” 

‘“* Ah, that accounts for it,”’ said the tall man to himself. ‘* We have had a 
sad affair of it, Father Tom. Poor Tarleton has been murdered.” 

‘* Murdered !” said the priest, with an expression of horror in his countenance 
I could scarcely believe feigned. 

“Yes murdered. The house was attacked a little after midnight. The par- 
ty must have been a large one, for while they forced in the hall door, the 
haggard and the stables were seen in a blaze. Poor George had just retired to 
bed, a little later than usual, for his sons had returned a few hours before from 
Dublin, where they had been to attend their college examination. The vil- 
lains, however, knew the house well, and made straight for hisroom. He was 
up in“an instant, and, seizing a sabre that hung beside his bed, defended him- 
self, with the courage of desperation, against them all. The scuffle and the 
noise soon brought his sons to the spot, who, although mere boys, behaved in 


wounds, they dragged poor Tarleton down the stairs,shouting out as they went, 
‘ bring him down to Freney’s—let the blood villain see the black walls and the 
cold hearth he has made before he dies.’ It was their intention to murder him 
on the spot where, a few weeks before, a distress for rent had been executed 
against some of the tenants. He grasped the bannisters with a despairing 
clutch, while fixing his eyes upon his servant who had lived with him for some 


deliberately forward and held the flame of a candle beneath the dying man’s 
fingers, until he relaxed his hold and fell back among his murderers. Yes, yes, 
Father, Henry Tarleton saw it with his own eyes, for while his brother was 
stretched senseless on the floor, he was struggling with the others at the head 
of the staircase: and strange enough too, they never hurt the boys, but when 
they had wreaked their vengeance on the father, bound them back to back, 
and left them.” 

“Can they identify any of them?” said the priest, with intense emotion in 
his voice and manner. 

“‘ Scarcely, | fear; their faces were blackened and they wore’ shirts over 
their coats. Henry thinks he could swear to two or three of the number ; but 
our best chance of discovery lies in the fact, that several of them were badly 
wounded, and one in particular, whom he saw cut down by his father’s sabre, 
was carried down stairs by his comrades bathed in blood.” 


ed were dragoons. I thought I saw the priest change colour as the clank of 


the most gallant manner. Overpowered at last by numbers, and covered with | 


years past, he called out to him in his agony to save him ; but the fellow came | 


“ This is beautiful—this is very beautiful, father,” said I. 

“ So it is, sir,” said the priest. ‘‘ Let no Irishman wander for scenery : he 
has as much right to go travel in search of wit and good fellowship. Wedon’t 
want for blessings. Ail we need is, to know how to enjoy them. And believe 
me, there is a plentiful feast on the table if gentlemen would only pass down 
the dishes. And now, that reminds me—what are you drinking !—negus. | 
wouldn’t wish it to my greatest enemy. But to be sure, I am always forgetting 


“ Ah, Sir Thomas, is it you ?” said the priest, affecting at once his former | you are not one of ourselves. There, reach me over that square decanter. It 


wouldn't have been so full now if we had had poor Bob here—poor fellow : but 
one thing is certain, wherever he is, he is happy. I believe I never told you 
how he got into his present scrape.” 

‘“* No, father ; and that’s precisely the very thing I wish to ask you.” 

“You shal! hear it, and it isn’t a bad story in its way: but don’t you think 
the night air is a little too much for you—shall we close the window 1” 

“If it depend on me, father, pray leave it open.” 

“ Ha, ha, I was forgetting again,” said the old fellow, laughing roguishly, 
“ stella sunt amantium oculi, as Pharis says. There now, don’t be blushing, 
but listen to me. 

‘It was somewhere about last November that Bob got a quiet hint from 
some one at Daly’s that the sooner he got out of Dublin the more conducive it 
would be to his personal freedom, as various writs were flying about the capital 
after him. He took the hint, and set off the same night, and reached his beau- 
tiful chateau of Newgate without let or molestation—which having victualled 
for the winter, he could, if necessary, sustain a reasonable siege against any 
force the law was likely to bring up. The house had an abundant supply of 
arms—there were guns that figured in ‘41, pikes that had done good service a 
little later, swords of every shape—from the two-handed weapon of the twelfth 
century, to a Roman pattern made out of a scythe by a smith in the neighbour- 
hood ; but the grand terror of the country was an old four-pounder of Crom- 
well’s time, that the major had mounted on the roof, and whose effects, if only 
proportionately injurious to the enemy to the results nearer home, must indeed 
; have been a formidable engine ; for the only time it was fired—I believe to ce- 
| lebrate Bob's birth-day—it knocked down a chimney with the recoil, blew the 
gardener and another man about ten feet into the air, and hurled Bob himself 
through a sky-light into the housekeeper’s room. No matter for that, it had a 
great effect in raising the confidence of the country people, some of whom ve- 
rily believed that the ball was rolling for a week after. 

** Bob, I say, victualled the fortress, but he did more—for he assembled all 

the tenants, and in a short but pithy speech he told them the state of his affairs, 
| explaining with considerable eloquence what a misfortune it would be for them 
| if by any chance they were to lose him for a landlord. 
*** See now, boys,’ said he, ‘there’s no .knowing what misfortune wouldn't 
| happen ye ; they'd put a receiver on the property—a spalpeen with bailiffs ani 
constables after him—that would be making you pay up the rent—and faith I 
wouldn't say but maybe he’d ask you for the arrears.’ 

***Oh, murther, murther! did any one ever hear the like,’ the people cried 
on every side, and Bob, like a clever orator, continued to picture forth addition- 
al miseries and misfortunes to them, if such a calamitous event were to happen, 
explaining at the same time the contemptible nature of the persecution prac- 
tised against him. 

‘“** No, boys,’ cried he, ‘there isn’t a man among them all that has the cou- 
rage to come down and ask for his money,face to face, but they set up a pair 
of fellows they call John Doe and Richard Roe—there’s names for you. Did 
youever hear of a gentleman in the county with names like that? but 
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dragoons ; while at the same moment, on the opposite side of the road, a young 
man—pale, with his dress disordered, his arm in a sling—rode by. He never 
turned a look aside; his filmy eye was fixed, as it were, on some far-off ob- 
ject, and he seemed scarce to guide his horse as he galloped onward over the 
rugged road. 


his countenance once more assumed its drooping and despondent look, and he 
relapsed into his former silence. 


‘“* Well, our road lies around the foot of it ; and, please God, by to-morrow 


evening we'll be some five-and-twenty miles on the other side, in the heart of | 
my own wild country, with the big mountains behind you, and the great blue 


skimmed along the surface of the summer sea in the frail bark of an Achill 





of which was borne by the priest himself. ‘Their heads were bare, and their 
features were pale and care-worn. They placed the body in the grave, and 
gazed down after it forsome seconds. The priest spoke a few words, ina low, 
broken voice, the very soundsof which, though their meaning was unknown to 
me, sunk deep into my heart. He whispered for an instant to one of the young 
men, who went into the cabin, and speedily returned, carrying with him some 
of the clothes of the deceased, and the old carbine that lay beneath the bed. 

“« Throw them in the grave, Mickey—throw them in,” said the priest. 
*« Where’s his coat ?” 

‘Tt isn’t there, sir,” said the man. ‘ That's every thing that has a mark of 
blood upon it.” é 

“Give me that gun,” cried the priest; and at the same moment he took 
the carbine by the end of the barrel, and by one stroke of his strong foot 
snapped it at the breech. ‘My curse be on you,” said he, as kicked the frag- 
ments into the grave ; ‘there was peace and happiness in the land before men 
knew ye, and owned ye. Ah! Hugh,” said he, turning his eyes fiercely on 
the old man, “I never said ye hadn’t griefs and trials, and sore ones, too, 
some of them; but, God help you, if ye think that an easy conscience and a 
happy home can be bought by murder.” The old man started at the words, 
and as his dark brow loured, and his lip trembled, I drew near to the priest, 
fearful lest an attack might be made on him. ‘ Ay, murder, boys—that’s the 
word, and no less. Don’t tell me about righting yourselves; and blood for 
blood, and all that. There’s a curse upon the land where these things happen, 
and the earth is not lucky that is moistened with the blood of God's crea- 
tures.” 

‘Cover him up—cover him up !’’ said the old man, shovelling in the earth, 
so as to drown the priest’s words, “and let us be going. We ought to be 
back by six o'clock, unless,’ added he, with a sarcastic bitternes$ that made 
him look like a fiend—* unless your reverence is going to set the police on 
our track.” 

“God forgive you, Hugh, and turn your heart,” said the old man, as he shook 
his outstretched hands at him. Ashe spoke these words he took me by the 
arm, and led me within the house. I could feel his hand tremble as it leaned 
upon me, and the big tears rolled down his cheek in silence. 

We sat down in the little cabin, but neither of us spoke. After some time 
we heard the noise of the cart-wheels, and the sound of voices, which grew 
fainter and fainter as they passed up the glen, and, at length, all became still 

“* And the poor wife,” said I, ‘* what, think you, has become of her?” 

** Gone home to her people, most likely,’ answered the priest. ‘* Her misfor- 
tunes will make her a home in every cabin. None so poor, none so wretched 
as not to succour and shelter her, But let us hence.” 

We walked forth from the hovel, and the priest, closing the door after him, 
fastened it with a padlock that he had found within, and then placing the key 
upon the door-sill, he turned to depart—but, suddenly stopping, he took my 
hand in both of his, and said in a voice of touching earnestness :— 

“ This has been a sad scene. Would to God vou had not witnessed it. 
Would to God, rather, that it might not have occurred. But promise me, on 
the faith of a man of honour, and the word of a gentleman, that what you 
have 3een this night you reveal to no man, until I have passed away myself, 
and stand before that judgment to which we all are coming.” 

“I promise you faithfully,” said I. ‘* And now let us leave a spot that has 
thrown a gloom upon my heart, a life long will never obliterate.” 

CHAPTER XXXV.—THE JOURNEY 

As we issued from the glen the country became more open, patches of culti- 
vation presented themselves, and an air of comfort and condition superior to 

what we had hitherto seen was observable in the dwellings of the country peo- 
ple. The road led through a broad valley bounded on one side by a chain of 
lofty mountains, and on the other separated by the Shannon from the swelling 
hills of Munster. Deeply engaged in our thoughts, we travelled along for 
some miles without speaking he scene we had witnessed was of that kind 
that seemed to forbid our recurrence to it, save inour own gloomy reflections. We 
had not gone far when the noise of horsemen on the road behind us induced us 


’ 


‘He didn’t recognise him!” said the priest eagerly. 
**No; but here comes the poor boy, so [ll wish you good-morning.” 
He put spurs to his horse as he spoke and dashed forward, followed by the 


The priest relaxed his pace to permit the crowd of horsemen to pass on, while 


“You see that high mountainto the left there,” said he after a long pause. 





Atlantic rearing its frothing waves at your feet.’ He stopped for an instant, 
and then grasping my arm with his strong hand continued in a lew distinct 
voice :—‘* Never speak tome nor question me about what we saw last night, 
and try only toremember it as adream. And now let me tell you how I in- 
tend to amuse you in the far west.” 

Here the priest began a spirited and interesting description of the scenery and 
the people—their habits, their superstitions, and their pastimes. Sustaining the 
interest of his account with legend and story—now grave, now gay ; sometimes 
recalling a trait from the olden history of the land; sometimes detailing an in- 
cident of the fair or the market, but always by his wonderful knowledge of 
the peasantry, their modes of thinking and reasoning, and by his imitation of 
their figurative and forcible expressions, able to carry me with him whether he 
took the mountain’s side for his path—sat beside some cotter's turf-fire—or 


fisherman. 

I learnt from him that in the wild region where he lived, there were above 
fifteen thousand persons, scarce one of whom could speak or understand a word 
of English. Of these he was not only the priest, but the ruler and the judge. | 
Before him all their disputes were settled—all their differences reconciled. His 
word, in the strongest sense of the phrase, was a law—not indeed to be enfor- 
ced by bayonets and policemen, by constables and sheriff's officers—but one 
which in its moral force demanded obedience, and would have made him who 
resisted it an outcast among his fellows. 


“We are poor,” said the priest, ‘but we are happy. Crime is unknown 
amongst us, and the blood of man has not been shed in strife for fifty years 
within the barony. When will ye learn this in England ? When will ye know 
that these people may be led but never driven—that they may be persuaded 
but never compelled ? When will ye condescend to bend so far the preroga- 
tive of your birth, your riches, and your rank, as to reason with the poor and 
humble peasant that looks up to you for protection? Alas, my young friend, 
were you to ask me what isthe great source of misery of this unhappy land, I 
should tell you, the superior intelligence of its people. I see a smile, but hear 
me out. Unlike the peasantry of other countries, they are notcontent. Their 
characters are mistaken, their traits misconstrued—partly from indifference, 
partly from prejudice, and in a great measure because it is the fashion to re- 
cognise inthe tiller of the soil a mere drudge, with scarce more intelligence 
than the cattle in his plough, or the oxen in his team; but here you have a 
people quick, sharp-sighted, and intelligent, able to scan your motives with ten 
times the accuracy you can guess at theirs; suspicious, because their credu- 
lity has been abused; revengeful, because their wild nature knows no other 
vindicator than their own right arm; lawless, for they look upon your institu- 
tions as the sources of their misery and the instruments of your tyranny towards 
them; reckless, for they have nothing to lose ; indolent, for they have nothing 
to gain. Without an effort te win their confidence or secure their good-will, 
you overwhelm them with institutions—cumbrovs, complicated, and unsuitable ; 
and while you neglect or deSpise all appeal to their feelings or affections, you 
place your faith in your soldiery or a special commission. Heaven help you ! 
you may thin them off by the gallows and transportation, but the root of the 
evil is as farfrom you as ever. You do not know them—you will not know 
them: more prone to punish than prevent, you are satisfied with the working 
of the law, and not shocked with the accumulation of crime: and when broken 
by poverty and paralysed by famine, a gloomy desolation spreads over the land, 
you meet in terms of congratulation to talk over tranquillized Ireland.” 

In this strain did the good priest continue to develope his views concerning 
his country ; the pivot of his argument being, that to a people so essertially 
different in every respect, English institutions and English laws were inadequate 
and unsuitable. Sometimes I could not only follow, but agree with him. At 
others, I could but dimly perceive his meaning and dissent from the very little 
I could catch. Enough of this, however. In a biography so flimsy as mine, 
politics would play but an unseemly part ; and even were it otherwise, my op- 
portunities were too few,and my own incapacity too great to make my opin- 
ions of any value, on a subject so complicated and so vast. Still the topic 
served to shorten the road, and when, towards evening, we found ourselves in 
the comfortable parlour of the little inn at Ballyhocsousth,* so far had we both 
regained our spirits that once more the priest’s jovial good humour irradiated 
his happy countenance, aad I myself, hourly improving in health and strength, 
felt already the bracing influence of the mountain air, and that strong sense of 
libertv, never more thoroughly appreciated than when regaining vigour after 
the sufferings of a sick bed. 

We were seated by an open window looking out upon the landscape. It was 
past sunset, and the tall shadows of the mountains were meeting across the 
lake, like spirits who waited for the night-hour to interchange their embraces. 
A thin pale crescent of a new moon marked the blue sky but did not dim the 
lustre of the thousand stars that glittered round it. All was hushed and still, 
save the deep note of the rail, or the measured plash of oars heard from a long 
distance. The rich meadows that sloped down to the water sent up their deli- 
cious odours in the balmy air, and there stole over the senses a kind of calm 
and peaceful pleasure that such a scene at such an hour can alone impart. 








éo turn our heads. They came along at a sharp trot, and we could soon per- 


* Anglice—Town of the Fight of Flails. 


that’s not the worst of it, for you see even these two chaps can’t be found. It’s 
truth I’m telling you, and some people go so faras to say that there is no such 
people at all, and it’s only a way they have to worry and annoy country gentle- 
men with what they call a fiction of the law; and my own notion is, that the 
law is nothing but lies and fiction from beginning to end.’ 

‘“* A very loud cheer from Bob's audience proclaimed how perfectly they co- 
incided in his opinion; anda keg of whiskey being brought into the lawn, each 
man drained a glass to his health, uttering at the same time a determination 
with respect to the law officers of the crown, that boded but little happiness to 
them when they made a tour in the neigabourhood. 

‘In about a week after this there was a grand drawing home; that’s, you 
understand, what we call in Ireland, bringing in the harvest ; and sure enough, 


| the farm-yard presented a very comely sight, with ricks of hay, and stacks of 


corn, and oats, and barley, and out-houses full of potatoes, and in fact every- 


| thing the country produces, besides cows and horses sheep, pigs, goats, and 


even turkeys, for most of the tenants paid their rents in kind, and as Bob was 
an easy landlord, very few came without a little present—-a game-cock, a 
jack-ass, a ram, or some amusing beast or other. Well, the next day—it was 
a fine dry day witha light frost, and as the bog was hard, Bob sent them all 
away to bring in the turf. Why then, but it is a beautiful sight, captain, and 
I wish you saw it; maybe two or three hundred cars all going as fast as they 
can pelt, ona fine bright day witha blue sky and a sharp air, the boys standing 
up in the kishes driving without rein or halter—always at a gallop—for all the 
world like Ajax, Ulysses, and the rest of them that we read of; and the girls, 
as pretty craytures as ever you threw an eye upon, with their short red petti- 
coats, and their hair plaited and fastened up at the back of their heads : on my 
conscience, the Trojan women was nothing tothem. But to come back. Bob 
Mahon was coming home from the bog about five o’clock in the evening, can- 
tering along on a little dun pony he had, thinking of nothing at all,except, maybe, 
the elegant rick of turf that he'd be bringing home in the morning, when what 
did he see before him but a troop of dragoons, and at their head old Basset,the 
sub-sheriff, and anotner fellow whose face he had often seen inthe Four-courts 
of Dublin. ‘ By the mortial,’ said Bob, ‘I am done for ;’ for he saw in a mo- 
ment that Basset had waited until all the country people were employed at a 
distance to come over and take him. However, he was no ways discouraged, 
but brushing his way through the dragoons, he rode up beside Basset’s gig,and 
taking a long pistol out of the holster, he began to examine the priming as cool 
as may be. 

*** How are you, Nick Basset?’ said Bob ; ‘ and where are you going this 
evening !’ 

*** How are you, major?’ said Basset, with his eye all the while upon the 
pistol. ‘Itis an unpleasant business—a mighty unpleasant business to me, 
Major Bob,’ says he ; ‘ but the truth is, there is an execution against you, and 
my friend here, Mr. Hennessy, ————Mr.._ Hennessy Major Mahon——— 
asked me to come over with him because as I knew you j 

*** Well, well, said Bob, interrupting him. ‘ Have you a writ against me— 
is it me you want?’ 

‘** Nothing of the kind, Major Mahon. God forbid we'd touch a hair of your 
head. It’s just a kind of a capias, as I may say, nothing more.’ 

*** And why did you bring the dragoons with you ’ said Bob, looking at him 
mighty hard. 

** Basset looked very sheepish,and didn’t know what to say, but Mahon soon 
relieved him— 

*** Never mind, Nick, never mind, you can’t help your trade ; but how would 
you look if I was to raise the country pn ye?’ 

“** You wouldn’t do the like, major—but surely if you did, the troops- 

***The troops!’ said Bob: ‘God help you! we'd be twenty—ay, thirty to 
one. See now, if I give a whistle, this ininute———’ 

“** Don’t distress yourself, major,’ said Basset, ‘ for the decent people are a 
good six miles off at the bog, and couldn't hear you if you whistled ever so 
loud.’ 

‘The moment he said this Bob saw that the old rogue was up to him, and 
he began to wonder within himself what was the best to be done. 

“* See now, Nick,’ said he, ‘ it isn’t like a friend to bring up all these red coats 
here upon me, before my tenantry,disgracing me In the face of my people. Send 
them back to the town, and go up yourself with Mr. Hennessy there, and do 
whatever you have to do.’ 

‘** No, no,’ screamed Hennessy, ‘I'll never part with the soldiers.’ 

“*Very well,’ said Bob, ‘take your own way and see what will come 
of it.’ 

‘He put spurs to his pony as he said this, and was just striking in the gal- 
lop, when Nick called out— 

“*¢ Wait a bit, major,wait a bit. If we leave the dragoons where we are now, 
will you give us your word of honour not to hurt or molest us in the discharge 
of our duty, nor let any one else do so.’ 

«| will,’ said Bob, ‘now that you talk reasonably ; I’ll treat you well.’ 

“ After a little parley it was settled that part of the dragoons were to wait 
on the road, and the rest of them in the lawn before the house, while Nick and 
his friend were to go through the ceremony of seizing Bob’s effects, and make 
an inventory of every thing they could find. 

««* A mere matter of form, Major Mahon,’ said he : ‘ we'll make it as short 
as possible, and leave a couple of men in possession; and as I know the affair 
will be arranged in a few days——’ 

«Of course,’ says Bob laughing ; ‘nothing easier. So come along now 
and let me show you the way.’ 

‘“‘ When they reached the house Bob ordered up dinner at once, and behaved 
as politely as possible, telling them it was early and they would have plenty 
of time for every thing in the evening. But whether it was that they had no 
appetite just then, or that they were not over easy in their minds about Bob 
himself, they declined every thing, and began to set about their work Lo it 
they went with pen and ink, putting down all the chairs and tables, the cracked 

china, and the fire-irons, and at last Bob left them counting over about twenty 
pairs of old top-boots that stood along the wall of his dressing-room. 

“* Ned,” said Bob to his own man, ‘ get two big padlocks and put them or 
the door of the hay-loft as fast as you can.’ 
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“ «Sure it is empty, sir,’ said Ned ; ‘barrin’ the rats, there’s nothing in it.’ 
«Don’t I know that as well as you,’ said Bob; ‘but can’t you do as you 
are bid, and when you've done it, take the pony and gallop over,to the bog, and 
pa the people to throw the turf out of their carts and gallop up here as fast as 
they can.’ 

O He'd scarcely said it when Nick called out, ‘ Now, major, for the farm-yard 
if you please.’ And so taking Hennessy’s arm, he walked out, followed by the 
two big bailiffs, that never left them for a moment. To be sure it was a great 
sight when they got outside and saw all the ricks and stacks as thick as they 
could stand ; and so they began counting and putting them down on paper, and 
the devil a thing they forgot, not even the boneens and the bantams, and at last 
Nick fixed his eye upon the little door into the loft, upon which now too great 
big padlocks were hanging. 

** *] suppose it’s oats you have up there, major,’ said he. 

“«* No, indeed,’ said Bob, looking a little confused. 

“ * Maybe seed-potatoes,’ said Hennessy. 

«Nor it neither,’ said he. 

“ ¢ Barley, it’s likely,’ cried Nick ; ‘ it isa fine dry loft.’ 

“ *No,’ said Bob, ‘ it is empty.’ 

* And with that he endeavoured to turn them away and get them back into 
the house ; but old Basset turned back, and fixing his eye upon the door, shook 
his head for a couple of minutes. 

“* Well,’ said he, ‘for an empty loft it has the finest pair of padlocks I ever 
looked at. Would there be any objection, to our taking a peep into it ?” 

“© None,’ said Bob; * but I haven't a ladder that long in the place.’ 

“¢T think this might reach,’ said Hennessy, as he touched one with his foot 
that lay close along the wall, partly covered with straw. 

* «Just the thing,’ said Nick ; while poor Bob hung down his head and said 
nothing. With that they raised the ladder and placed it against the door. 

‘***Might I trouble you for the key, Major Mahon,’ said Hennessy. 

‘**] believe it is mislaid,’ said Bob, in a kind of sulky way, at which they 
both grinned at each other, as much as to say we have him now. 

*** You'll not take it amiss then, major, if we broke the door,’ said Nick. 

“* You may break it, and be hanged,’ said Bob, as he stuck his hands into 
his pockets and walked away. 

**¢ This will do,’ cried one of the bailiffs, taking up a big stone as he mounted 
the ladder, followed by Nick, Hennessy, and the other. 

“Tt took some time to smash the locks, for they were both strong ones, and 
all the while Nick and his friend were talking together in great glee, but poor 
Bob stood by himself against a hay-rick, looking as melancholy as might be. 
At last the locks gave way and down went the door with a bang. ‘The bailiffs 
stepped in, and then Nick and the others followed. It took them a couple of 
minutes to satisfy themselves that the loft was quite empty, but when they came 
back again to the door what was their surprise to discover that Bob was carry- 
ing away the ladder upon his shoulders toa distant part of the yard. 

*** Holloa, major,’ cried Basset, ‘don’t forget us up here.’ 

“«* Devil a fear of that,’ said Bob, ‘few that know you ever forget you.’ 

‘«* We are quite satisfied, sir,’ said Hennessy, ‘ what you said was perfectly 
correct.’ 

‘«* And why didn’t you believe it before, Mr. Hennessy! You see what you 
have brought upon yourself.’ 

“¢ You are not going to leave us up here, sir,’ cried Hennessy : ‘ will you 
venture upon false imprisonment.’ 

‘©* 1'd venture on more than that, if it were needful; but see now, when 
you get back don’t be pretending that I didn’t offer to treat you well—little as 
you deserved it. I asked you to dinner, and would have given you your skin 
full of wine afterwards, but you preferred your own dirty calling, and so take 
the consequences.’ 

** While he was speaking a great cheer was heard, and all the country peo- 
ple came galloping into the yard with their turf cars. 

‘** Be alive now, my boys,’ cried Bob. ‘ How many cars have you?’ 

“«* Seventy, sir, here, but there is more coming.’ 

““* Tnat’ll do,’ said he: ‘so now set to work and carry away all the oats, 
and the wheat, the hay, barley, and potatoes ; let some of you take the calves 
and the pigs, and drive the bullocks over the mountain to Mr. Bodkin’s ; don’t 
leave a turkey behind you, boys, and make haste for these gentlemen have so 
many engagements I can scarcely prevail on them to pass more than a day or 
two amongst us.’ 

‘‘ Bob pointed as he spoke to the four figures that stood trembling at the 
hay-loft door. A loud cheer, and a roar of laughter to the full as loud, an- 
swered his speech ; and at the same moment to it they went, loading their | 
cars with the harvest or the live stock as fast as they could ; to be sure, such | 
a scene was never witnessed—the cows bleating, pigs grunting, fowl cackling 
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men and women all running here and there, laughing like mad, and Nick Bas- 
set himself swearing like a trooper the whole time that he'd have them all hang- | 
ed at the next assizes. Would you believe, the harvest it took nearly three 
weeks to bring home, was carried away that night and scattered all over the | 
country at different farms where it never could be traced, all the cattle too 
were taken away, and before sunrise there wasn't as muchas a sheep or a lamb 
left to bleat on the lawn. 

*« The next day Bob set out on a visit toa friend at some distance, leaving 
directions with his people to liberate the gentlemen in the hayloft in the course 
of the afternoon. ‘The story made a great noise in the country, but before peo- | 
ple were tired laughing at itan action was entered against Bob for false im- 
prisonment, and heavy damages awarded against him: so that you may see 
there was a kind of poetic justice in the manner of his capture, for after all it 
was only trick for trick.” 

The worthy priest now paused to mix another tumbler, which, when he had 
stirred and tasted and stirred again, he pushed gently before him on the table, 
and seemed lost in reverie. 

“Yes,” said he half aloud, “it is a droll country we live in, and there’s not 
one of us doesn’t waste more ingenuity and display more cunning in getting 
rid of his fortune, than the cleverest fellows elsewhere evince in accumulating 
theirs. But you are looking a little pale, | think : these late hours won't suit 
you, so I'll just send you to bed.” 

I felt the whole force of my kind friend's advice, and yielding obedience at 
once, I shook him by the hand and wished him good night. 








CHAPTER XXXVI.—MURRANAKILTY. 

If my kind reader is not already tired of the mountain-road and the wild 
west, may I ask him—dare I say her !—to accompany me alittle farther, while 
[ present another picture of its Ife. 

You see that bold mountain, jagged and rugged in outline, like the spine of 
some gigantic beast,that runs far out into the Atlantic, and ends in abold abrupt 
headland, against which the waves, from the very coast of Labrador are beat- 
ing without one intervening rock to break their force. Carry your eye along 
its base, to where you can mark a little clump of alder and beech, with here 
and there a taper poplar interspersed, and see if you cannot detect the gable 
of a long, low, thatched house, that lies almost buried in the foliage. Before 
the door a little patch of green stretches down tothe shore, where a sandy 
beach, glowing in allthe richness of a morning sun, glitters with many a shell 
and brilliant pebble,—that, then, is Murranakilty But approach, I beg you, a 
little nearer ; let me suppose that you have traced the winding of that little 
bay, crossing the wooden bridge over the bright trout stream, as it hastens on 
to mingle its waters with the ocean; vou have climbed over the rude stile, 
and stopped for an instant to look into the holy well, in whose glassy surface 
the little wooden crucifix above is dimly shadowed, and, at length, you stand 
upon the lawn before the cottage. What a glorious scene is now before you ! 
On the opposite side of the bay, the mountain, whose summit is lost among the 
clouds, seems as it were cleft by some earthquake’s force, and through its nar- 
row gorge you can trace the blue water of the sea passing in, while each side 
of the valley is clothed with wood. ‘The oak of a hundred years, here shelter- 
ed from the rude wind of the Atlantic, spreads its luxuriant arms, while the 
frothy waves are breaking at its feet. High, however, above their tops you may 
mark the irregular outline of a large building, with battlements and towers, 
and massive walls, and one tall and loop-holed turret, that rises high into the 
air, and around whose summit the noisy rooks are circling in their flight. That 
is Kilmorran Castle, the residence of Sir Simon Bellew. ‘There, for centuries 
past, his ancestors were born and died : there, in the midst of that wild and 
desolate grandeur, the haughty descendants of an ancient house lived on from 
youth to age, surrounded by all the observances of feudal state, and lording 
it far and near, for many a mile, with a sway and power that would seem to 
have long since passed away. ; 

You carry your eye seaward, and I perceive your attention is fixed upon the 
small schooner that lies anchored in the offing; her topsail is in the clews, and 
flaps lazily against the mast, as she rolls and pitches in the breaking surge. 
The rake of herlow masts, and the long boom that stretches out far beyond 
her taffrail, have, you deem it, a somewhat suspicious look ; and you are right. | 
She is La Belle Louise, a smuggling craft from Dieppe, whose crew, half | 
French, half Irish, would fight her to the gunwale, and sink with, but never | 
surrender her. You hear the plash of oars, and there now you can mark the 
eight-oared gig springing to the stroke, as it shoots from the shore, and heads 
out to sea.—Sir Simon loves claret, and, like a true old Irish gentleman, he 
drinks it from the wood ; there may, therefore, be some reason why thos¢ 
wild-looking red caps have pulled in shore. But now I'll ask you to turn to an 
humbler scene, and look within that room where the window, opened to the 
ground, is bordered by blossoming honeysuckle—it is the priest’s parlour. At | 
a little breakfast-table, whose spotless cloth, and neat but simple equipage has 
a look of propriety and comfort, is seated one, whose gorgeous dressing-gown 
and lounging attitude, seems strangely at variance with the humble objects | 





around him, He seems endeavouring to read a newspaper, which, ever and 
anon, he lays down beside him, and turns his eyes in the direction of the fire. 
For, although it is July, yet a keen freshness of the morning air makes the 
blazing turf by no means objectionable. He looks towards the fire, perhaps, 
you would say, lost in his own thoughts and musings ; but no, truth must out, 
and his attention is occupied in a very different way. Kneeling before the 
tire is a young and lovely country-girl, engaged in toasting a muffin for the 
priest’s breakfast ; her features are flushed, partly with shame, partly with 
heat ; and as now and then she throws back her long hair from her face with 
an impatient toss of her head, she steals a glance at the stranger, from a pair of 
eyes so deeply blue, that, at first, you were unjust enough to think them black. 
Her dress is a low boddice, and a short skirt of that brilliant dye, the Irish 
peasant of the west seems to possess the secret for. The jupe is short, I say, 
and so much the better for you, as it displays a pair of legs which, bare of shoe 
or stocking, are perfect in their symmetry—the rounded instep and the swelling 
ancle chiselled as cleanly as a statue of Canova. 

And now, my good reader, having shown you all this, let me proceed with 
my narrative. 

‘“* And sure now, sir, would’nt it be better for you, and you sickly, to be 
eating your breakfast, and not be waiting for Father Tom ;—maybe he wouldn’t 
come in this hour yet.” 

‘No, thank you, Mary ; I had rather wait. I hope you are not so tired of 
my company that you want an excuse to get away !” 

‘« Ah be asy now, if you plaze, sir! It’s myself that’s proud to be talking 
to you.” And as she spoke she turned a pair of blue eyes upon me, with such 
a look that I could not nelp thinking if the gentlemen of the west be exposed 
to such, their blood is not as hot as isreputed. I suppose I looked as much, 
for she blushed deeply, and calling out, ‘* Here’s Father Tom !” sprang to her 
legs, and hurried from the room. 

‘‘ Where are you scampering that way ?” cried the good priest, as he passed 
her in the hall. ‘ Ah, captain !—captain, behave yourself !” 

“*T protest, father ” cried I. 

“To be sure you do!—Why wouldn’t you protest! But see now, it was 
your business brought me out this morning. Hand me over the eggs; I am 
as hungry as a hawk. The devil is in that girl—they are as hard as bullets! 
I see how it was, plain enough. It’s little she was thinking of the same eggs. 
Well, well! this is an ungrateful world; and only think of me, all I was doing 
for you.” 

‘* My dear father, you are quite wrong——” 

‘* No matter. Another slice of bacon. And, after all, who knows if I have 





| the worst of it. Do you know, now, that Miss Bellew has about the softest 





cheek si 

‘“« What the devil do you mean ?”’ said I, reddening. 

“Why just that I was saluting her, a la Francaise, this morning ; and | 
never saw her look handsomer in my life. It was scarce seven o’clock when | 
was over at Kilmorran, but early as it was, [ caught her making breakfast for 
me, and, father and priest that I am, I couldn’t help feeling in love with her. 
It was a beautiful sight just to watch her light step and graceful figure moving 
about the parlour—now opening the window to let in the fresh air of the morn- 
ing ; now arranging a bouquet of moss-roses; now busying herself among 
the breakfast things, and all the while stealing a glance at Sir Simon, to see if 
he were pleased with what she was doing. He'll be over here by-and-by, to 
call on you; and, indeed, it is an attention he seldom pays any one, for latter- 
ly, poor fellow, he is not over satisfied with the world ; and if the truth were 
told, he has nothad too much cause to be so.” 

‘* You mentioned to him, then, that I was here?” 

“To be sure I did ; and the doing so cost me a scalded finger, for Miss 
Louisa, who was pouring out my tea at the moment, gave a jerk with her 
hand, and spilt the boiling water all over me.—Bad cess to you, Mary, but 
you’ve spoiled the toast this morning! half of it never saw the fire, and the 
other half is as black as my boot.—But, as I was saying, Sir Simon knows all 
about you, and is coming over to ask us to dine there ;—though I offered to 
give the invitation myself, and accept it first; but he is very punctilious about 
these things, and wouldn’t hear of any thing but doing it in the regular way.” 

* Did he allude to Mr. Ulick Burke's affair?” 

‘““Not a word. And even when I wished to touch on it, forthe sake of a 
little explanation, he adroitly turned the subject, and spoke of something else. 
But it 1s drawing late, and I have some people to see this movning, so 
come along now into my little library here, and I'll leave you for a while to 
amuse yourself.” 

The priest led me, as he spoke, into a small room, whose walls were cover- 
ed with books from the floor to the ceiling ; even the very door by which we 


| entered had its shelves, like the rest, so that when once in, you could see no 


trace of it. A single window looked seaward, towards the wide Atlantic, and 
presented a view of many miles of coast, indented with headland and promon- 
tory. Beneath, upon the placid sea, was a whole fleet of fishing boats, the 
crews of which were busily engaged in collecting the sea-weed to manure the 
land. The sight was both curious and picturesque. The light boats, tossing 
on the heavy swell, were crowded with figures whose attitudes evinced all the 
eagerness of achase. Sometimes an amicable contest would arise between 
two parties, as their boat-hooks were fixed in the same mass of tangled weed. 
Sometimes two rival crews would be seen stretching upon their oars, as they 
headed out to sea, in search of a new prize: the merry voices, and the loud 
laughter, however, that rose above all other sounds, told that good humour and 
good will never deserted them in all the ardour of the contest. 

Long after the priest left me,I continuedto watch them. At last I set my- 
self to explore the good father’s shelves, which I found, for the most part, were 
filled with portly tomes of divinity and polemics, huge folio copies of St. Au- 
gustine, Origen, Eusebius, and others; innumerable volumes of learned trac- 
tates on disputed points in theology ; none of which possessed any interest 
forme In one corner, however, beside the fire, whose convenience to the 
habitual seat of Father Tom argued that they were not least in favour with 
his reverence, was an admirable collection of the French dramatists, Moliére, 
Beaumarchais, Racine,and several more ; these were a real treat ; and seating 
myself beside the window, | prepared, for about the twentieth time in my life, 
to read ** La Folle Journée ”’ 

I had scarcely got to the end of the second act, when the door was gently 
opened, and Mary made her appearance ; not in the dishabille of the morning, 
however, but with a trim cotton gown, and smart shoes and stockings ; her hair, 
too, was neatly dressed, in the country fashion ; yet still 1 was more than half 
disposed to think she looked even better in her morning costume. 

‘The eritical scrutiny of my glance had evidently disconcerted her, and made 
her, for the moment, forget the object of her coming. She looked down, and 
blushed ; she fiddled with the corner of her apron, and at last, recollecting her 
self, she dropped a little curtesy, and, opening the door wide, announced Sir 
Simon Bellew. 

‘Mr. Hinton, I believe,” said Sir Simon, with a slight smile, as he bowed 
himself into the apartment ; ‘*‘ will you allow me to introduce myself—Sir 
Simon Bellew.” 

The baronet was a tall, thin, meagre-looking old man, somewhat stooped by 
age, but preserving, both in look and gesture, not only the remains of good 
looks, but the evident traces of one habituated to the world. His dress was 
very plain, but the scrupulous exactitude of his powdered cue, and the massive 
gold-headed cane he carried, showed he had not abandoned those marks of his 
position, so distinctive of rank in those days.. He wore, also, large and hand- 
some buckles in his shoes, but, in every particular, his costume was simplicity 
itself, 

Conversing with an ease which evinced his acquaintance with all the forms 
of society ; he touched shortly upon my former acquaintance with his daughter, 
and acknowledged in terms slight,but suitable, how she had spokenof me. His 
manner was, however, less marked by every thing I had deemed to be Irish 
than that of any other person [ had met with in the country ; for, while he ex- 
pressed his pleasure at my visit to the west, and invited me to pass some days 
at his house, his manner of doing so had nothing whatever of the warmth and 
empressement I had so often seen. In fact, save a slight difference in accent, 
it was as English as need be 

Whether | felt disappointed at this, or whether I had, myself, adopted the 
habits and prejudices of the land,I am unable to say, but certainly I felt 
chilled and repulsed ; and, although our interview scarce lasted twenty mi- 
nutes, was delishted when he rose to take his leave, and say, Good morning. 

‘You are good evough then, to promise you'll dine with us to-morrow, Mr 
Hinton. I need scarcely remark, | can have no party to meet you, for this 
wild neighbourhood has denied us that ; but as I am aware that your visit to 
the west is less for society than scenery, perh ips I may assure you, you wil 
not be disappointed. So now, au revoir.’ Sir Simon bowed deeply as he 
spoke, and, with a wave of his hat that would have done honour to the court 
of Louis XV. he took his leave and departed 

I followed him with my eye, as mounted on his old grey pony, he ambled 
quietly down the little path that led to the shore Albeit an old man, his seat 
was firm, and not without a certain air of self-possession and ease ; and as he 


| returned the salutations of the passing country people, he did so with the quiet 


dignity of one who felt he conveyed an honour even in the recognition. There 
was something singular in the contrast of that venerable figure with the wild 
grandeur of the scene; and asI gazed after him, it set me thinking on the 
strange vicissitudes of life that must have made such as he pass his days in 
the dreary solitude of these mountains. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—SIR SIMON. 
My journey had so far fatigued me that I wasn’t sorry to have a day of rest 
and, as Father Tom spent the greater part of it from home, | was left to myself 





and my own reflections. The situation in which I found myself was singular 
enough—the guest of a man whose acquaintance I had made by chance, and 
who knowing as little of me as I did of him, yet showed by many an act of 
kindness, not less than by many a chance observation, a deep interest in myself 
and my fortunes. Here, then, I was; far from the sphere of my duties, neg- 
lecting the career | had adopted, and suffering days—weeks, to pass over 
without bestowing a thought upon my soldier's life. Following on this train of 
thought, I could not help acknowledging to myself that my attachment to Miss 
Bellew was the cause of my journey, and the real reason of my wandering. 

However sanguine may be the heart when touched by the first passion, the 

doubts that will now and then shoot across it are painful and poignant; and 

now, in the calmness of my judgment, I could not but see the innumerable ob- 

stacles my family would raise to all my hopes. I well knew my father’s predi- 
lection for a campaigning life, and that nothing would compensate to him for 
the defeat of this expectation: I had but too many proofs of my mother’s aris- 

tocratic prejudices to suppose that she ever could acknowledge as her daugh- 
ter-in-law, one, whose pretensions to rank although higher than her own, were 
yet neither trumpetted by the world nor blazoned by fashion : and lastly,changed 
as I was myself since my arrival in [reland, there was vet enough of the Eng- 
lishman left in me to see how unsuited was Louisa Bellew, in many respects, 
to be launched forth in the torrent of London life, while yet her experience of 
the world was so narrow and limited. Still, Iloved her. The very artless 
simplicity of her manner, the untutored freshness of her mind had taught me 
to know, that even great personal attractions may be the second excellence of 
a woman. And besides, I was just at that time of life when ambition is least 
natural. One deems it more heroic to renounce all that is daring in enterprise, 

all that is great in promise, merely to be loved. My mind was therefore made 
up. The present opportunity was a good one to see her frequently and learm 

thoroughly to know her tastes and her dispositions. Should I succeed in gain- 

ing her affections, however opposed my family might prove at first, I calculated 

on their fondness fur me, as an only son, and knew that in regard to fortune, I 

should be independent enough to marry whom I pleased. 


In speculations such as these the time passed over; and although I waited 
with impatience for the hour of our visit to Kilmorran Castle, still, as the time 
drew near many a passing doubt would flit across me, how far | had mistaken 
the promptings of my own affection for any return of my love. True it was, 
that more than once her look and manner testified I was not indifferent to her ; 
still, when I remembered that I had ever seen her surrounded by persons she 
was anxious to avoid, a suspicion crossed me, that perhaps I owed the little 
preference she showed me, less to any qualities I possessed, than to my own 
unobtrusiveness. These were galling and unpleasant reflections ; and whither 
they might have led me I know not, when the priest tapped with his knuckles 
at my window, and called out— 

_“* Captain, we shall be late if you don’t hurry abit ; and I had rather be be- 
hind time with his gracious majesty himself than with old Sir Simon.” 

I opened the window at once, and jumped out into the lawn. 

‘My dear father, I've been ready this half hour, but fell into a dreamy fit 
and forgot every thing. Are we to walk it!” 

‘No, no; the distance is much greater than you think. Small as the bay 
looks, it is a good three miles from this to Kilmorran ; but here comes your old 
friend the curriculus.” 

I once more mounted to my old seat, and the priest, guiding the horse 
down to the beach, selected the strand, from which the waves had just rece- 
ded, as the hardest road, and pressed on at a pace that showed his desire to be 
punctual. 

‘Get along there! Nabocklish! How lazy the devil is ;—faith, we'll be 
late, do our best. Captain, darling, put your watch back a quarter of an hour, 
and I'll stand to it that we are both by Dublin time.” 

‘Is he, then, so very particular,” said I, “as all that comes to?” 

“Particular, is it! Faith he is. Why, man, there is as much ringing of 
bells before dinner in that house, as if every room in it was crammed with 
company. And the old butler will be there, all in black, and his hair pow- 
dered, and beautiful silk stockings on his legs, every day in the week, although, 
maybe, it is a brace of snipe will be all that is on the table. Take the whip for 
a while, and lay into that baste,—my heart is broke flogging him.” 

Had Sir Simon only watched the good priest’s exertions for the preceding 
quarter of an hour, he certainly would have had a hard heart, if he had criticised 
his punctuality. Shouting one moment—cursing the next—thrashing away 
with his whip, and betimes striding over the splash-board to give a kick with 
his foot, he undoubtedly spared nothing in either voice or gesture. 

‘“* There !—glory be to God !” cried he at last, as he turned sharp from the 
shady road into a narrow avenue of tall lime-trees; ‘take the reins, captain, 
ull I wipe my face. _ Blessed hour, look at the state I am in! Lift him to it, 
and don’t spare him. May | never,—if that isn’t the last bell, and he only 
gives five minutes after that.” 

Although I certainly should have preferred that Father Tom had continued 
his functions as charioteer, now that we were approaching the house, common 
humanity however compelled me to spare him, and I flogged and chucked the 
old beast with all my might up the rising ground towards the house. 

I had but just time to see that the building before us was a large embattled 
structure, which, although irregular, and occasionally incongruous in detail, 
was yet a fine specimen of the castellated Gothic of the seventeenth century. 
Massive square towers flanked the angles, themselves surmounted by similar 
turrets, that shot up into the air high above the dark woods around them. The 
whole was surrounded by a fosse, now dry, and overgrown with weeds; but 
the terrace, which Jay between this and the castle, was laid out asa flower- 
garden, with a degree of taste and beauty that, to my mind at least, bespoke 
the fostering hand of Louisa Bellew. Upon this the windows of a large draw- 
ing-room opened, at one of which | could mark the tall and stately figure of 
Sir Simon, as he stood, watch in hand, awaiting our arrival. I confess, it was 
not without a sense of shame that | continued my flagellations at the moment. 
Under any circumstances, our turn-out was not quite unexceptionable; but, 
when | thought of my own position, and of the good priest who sat beside me, 
mopping his head and face with a huge red cotton handkerchief, I cursed my 
stars for the absurd exposure. Just at this instant the skirt of a white robe 
passed one of the windows, and I thought—I hope it was but a thought—I 
heard a sound of laughter. 

*’There—that willdo. Phebus himself couldn't do it better. I wouldn’t 
wish my worst enemy to be in a pair of shafts before you.” 

Muttering a curse on the confounded beast, | pulled short up and sprung out. 

‘** Not late, Nicholas, I hope?” said the priest to a tall, thin, old butler, who 
bore a most absurd resemblance to his master. 

‘** Your reverence has a minute and a-half yet; but the soup’s on the table.’” 
As he spoke, he drew from his pocket a small bit of looking-glass, in a woodem 
frame, and, with a pocket-comb arranged his hair in the most orderly and 
decorous manner ; which being done, he turned gravely round and said :— 
** Are ye ready, now, gentlemen ?”’ 

The priest nodded, and forward we went. Passing through a suite of rooms 
whose furniture, however handsome once. was now worm-eaten and injured by 
time, we at length reached the door of the drawing-room, when the butler, af- 
terthrowing one more glance at us, to assure himself that we were in pre- 
sentable array, flung the door wide open, and announced, with the vvoice of a 
king at-arms— 

“The Reverend Father Loftus and Mr. Hinton.” 

“Serve !”’ said Sir Simon, with a wave of his hand. While, advancing to- 
wards us, he received us with most polished courtesy. 

«You are most welcome at Kilmorran, Mr. Hinton. I need not present my 
daughter.” 

He turned towards the priest, and the same moment I held Miss Bellew’s 
hand in mine. Dressed in white, and with her hair plainly braided on her cheek, 
I thought she looked handsomer than [ had ever seen her. There was an air 
of assured calmness in her manner, that sat weil upon her lovely features, as, 
with a tone of winning sweetness, she seconded the words of her father, and 
welcomed me to Kilmorran 

The first step inthe knowledge of the female heart is to know how to in- 
terpret any constraint or reserve of manner on the part of the woman you are 
in love with. Your mere novice is never more tempted to despair than at the 
precise moment his hopes should grow stronger; nor is he ever so sanguine as 
when the prospect is gloomy before him. The quick perceptions of even a 
very young girl, enable her to perceive when she is loved ; and however dispo- 
sed she may fee! towards the individual, a certain mixture of womanly pride 
and coquetry will teach hera kind of reserve towards him. 

Now, there was a slight dash of this constrained tone through Miss Bellew’s 
manner to me,and little experience as I had had in such matters, I knew enough 
to augur favourably from it. While doing the honours of her house, a passing 
timidity would seem, every now and then, to check her advances, and i could 
remark how carefully she avoided any allusion, however slight, to our past ac- 
qua ntance ‘ . 

The austerity of Sir Simon’s manner, at his first visit, as well as the remarks 

friend the priest, had led me to suspect that our dinner-party would 

prove cold, formal, and uncomfortable. Indeed, the baronet’s constrained and 
measured courtesy in the drawing-room, gave me but little encouragement to 
expect anything better. Most agree ably, therefore, was my disappointment to 
nd, that before the soup was removed he had thawed considerably. The stern 

wrinkles of his haughty face relaxed, and a bland and good-humoured smile 
sad usurped the place of his former fixed and determine dlook. Dvuing the ho- 
nours of his table with the most perfect tact, he contrived, whilst almost mono- 
polizing the conversation, to appear the least obtrusive amongst us ; his re- 
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marks being ever accompanied by some appeal to his daughter, the priest, og 





































































































































































































myself, seemed to link us in the interest of all he said, and make his very listen- 
ers deem themselves entertaining and agreeable. , , 

Unfortunately, I can present but a very meagre picture of this happy gift, 
but | remember well how insensibly my prejudices gave way, one by one, as I 
listened to his anecdotes, and heard him recount, with admirable humour, many 
a story of his early career. To be sure, it may be said that my criticism was 
not likely to be severe, while seated beside his beautiful daughter, whose cheek 
glowed with pleasure, and whose bright eye glistened with added lustre as she 
remarked the impression her father’s agreeability was making on his guests. 
Such may, I doubt not, have increased the delight I felt ; but Sir Simon’s own 
claims were still indisputable. 

I know not how far I shall meet my reader’s concurrence in the remark, but 
it appears to me that conversational talent, like wine, requires age to make it 
mellow. The racy flavour that smacks of long knowledge of life—the reflec- 
tive tone that deepens without darkening the picture—the freedom from exag- 
geration, either in praise or censure, are not the gifts of young men usually ; 
and certainly they do season the intercourse of older ones, greatly to its advan- 
tage. There is, moreover, a pleasant flattery in listening to the narratives of 
those who were mixing with the wi world—its intrigues, its battles, and its 
by-play, while we were but boys. How we like to hear of the social everyday 
life of those great men of a by-gone day, whose names have become already 
historical—what a charm does it lend to reminiscence, when the names of 
Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, and Curran, start up amid memories of youthful 
pleasure—and how we treasure every passing word that is transmitted to us, 
and how much, in spite of all the glorious successes of their after days, do we 
picture them to ourselves, from some slight or shadowy trait of their school or 
college life. 

Sir Simon Bellew’s conversation abounded in features of this kind. His ca- 
reet had begun and continued for a long time, in the brightest period of Ire- 
land's history ; when wealth and genius were rife in the land—and when the 
joyous traits of Irish character were elicited in ali their force, by prosperity and 
| sre it was then shone forth in all their brilliancy, the great spirits, 
whose flashing wit and glittering fancy have cast a sunlight over their native 
country, that even now,in the twilight of the past, continues to illume it. Alas! 
they have had no heritors to their fame—they have left no successors behind 
them. I have said that Miss Bellew listened with delight to all her father’s 
stores of amusement—appy to see him once more aroused to the exertion of 
his abilities—and pleased to watch how successfully his manner had won over 
us. With what added loveliness she looked up to him, as he narrated some 
circumstances of his political career, where his importance with his party was 
briefly alluded to; and how proudly her features glowed, as some passing sen- 
timent of high and simple patriotism would break from him. At such moments, 
the resemblance between them both became remarkably striking, and I deemed 
her even more beautiful, than when her face wore its habitual calm and peace- 
ful expression. 

Father Loftus himself seemed also to heve undergone a change ; no longer 
indulging in his accustomed free and easy manner, seasoning his conversation 
with drol] allusions and sly jokes ; he now appeared a shrewd, intelligent rea- 
soner—a well informed man of the world; and at times, evinced traits of read- 
ing and scholarship | was nowise prepared for. But how vain is it for one of 
any other country to fathom one-half the depth of Irish character, or say what 
part is inapplicable to an Irishman? My own conviction is, that we are all 
mistaken in our estimate of them—that the gay and reckless spirit,the wild fun, 
and frantic, impetuous devilment, are their least remarkable features, and in 
fact only the outside einblem of the stirring nature within Like the lightning,” 
that flashes over the thunder-cloud, but neither influences the breaking of the 
storm, nor points to its course—so have I seen the jest break from lips pale with 
hunger, and heard the laugh come free and mellow when the heart was break- 
ing mm misery—but what a mockery of mirth ! 


When we retired to the drawing-room, Sir Simon, who had something to 
communicate to Father Tom, took him apart into one of the deep window re- 
cesses, and I was left for the first time alone beside Miss Bellew. There was 
something of awkwardness in the situation, for as neither of us could allude to 
the past without evoking recollections we both shunned to touch on, we knew 
not well of what to speak. The window lay open to the ground, displaying 
before us a garden in all the richness of fruit and blossom—the clustering 
honey-suckle and the dog-rose, hung in masses of flower across the casement— 
and the graceful hyacinth and the deep carnation were bending to the night air, 
scented with the odour of many a bower. I looked. wistfully without—she caught 
my glance—a slight hesitation followed—and then, as if assuming more cou- 
rage, she said— 

** Are you fond of a garden ’—would you like to walk?” 

The haste with which | caught at the proposal half disconcerted her ; but, 
with aslight smile, she stepped out into the walk. 

How | do like a large, old-fashioned garden, with its venerable fruit trees— 
its shady alleys—its overgrown and tangled beds in which the very luxuriance 
sets all effort of art at defiance, and where rank growth speaks of wildness 
rather than culture. | like those grassy walks, where the footstep falls unheard 
—those shady thickets of nut trees, which the blackbird haunts in security. and 
where the thrush sings undisturbed—what a sense of quiet home-happiness 
there breathes in the leafy darkness of the spot, and how meet for reverie and 
reflection does it seem! 

As | sauntered along beside my companion, these thoughts crowded on 
me. Neither spoke—but her arm was in mine—our footsteps moved in 
unison—our eyes followed the same objects, and I felt as though 








“ Never saw him in better ; quite lively and animated, and”—dropping his 
voice to a whisper—“ as obstinate as ever.” 

As we entered the house, we found Sir Simon mary leisurely up and down 
the drawing-room, with his hands behind his back, his face radiant with smiles, 
and his eye gleaming with conscious triumph towards the corner where the 
priest stood tumbling over some books to conceal his sense of defeat. Ina few 
minutes after we were seated round the tea-table,the little cloud was dispelled, 
and a happier party it were difficult to imagine. 











THE FOUR PHASES; OR, THE LATE DUKE OF 
ORLEANS. 

When first I saw the Duke of Orleans the revolution of 1830 had not changed 
his title, and he was the happy, light-heartéd, joyous Duke de Chartres. He 
was fifteen years of age. Not acare had ruffled his peace, not a sigh had es- 
caped his breast. Born in Palermo, he had enjoyed a pure climate, refreshing 
breezes, and all the bounties which are showered in abundance on high rank, 
exalted station, and perfect competency. At six years of age, he used to play 
in the meadows of ‘Twickenham, to row in a small wherry round the island of 
eel- pies and champagne, to gather wild flowers at Richmond, and was the charm 
of the small circle which collected at the English mansion of his father to dis- 
cuss the past and to decide on the future. 

When the duke of a hundred battles, and the victor at all of them had brought 
about by that of Waterloo the settlement of Europe, the Duke de Chartres re- 
turned with his adored parents to the French capital, and the Opposition se- 
cretly hailed him asa sort of future ‘‘ Pretender.”’ Lafayette caressed, Laffitte 
kissed him, Casimir Perier played with his light hair, the duchess smiled be 
nignity itself on her “hope” and her ‘‘darling,” and the name of the ‘ Duke 
de Chartres” was on the lips of many a courtier not of the court, but of the 
Palais Royal circle. His father had kuown the vicissitudes of fortune. He 
had known none. The sun had always shone brightly upon him—and an un- 
exampled mother had watched over his days and hours with even angelic devo- 
tedness and care. 

His father had studied the revolution of the last century as wellas taken 
part initseven s. He felt satisfied that a/imi/ed monarchy wasthe only one 
possible for France ; and he perceived that the Bourbons who had been rein- 
stalled on the throne of St. Louis, by British blood and British treasure, did 
not sufficiently feel that they must ** forget and forgive,” if they hoped to re- 
tain possession of the crown which once more had been placed upon their heads. 
In the innermost recesses of his heart, he believed therefore in a coming, 
though perhaps a distant storm, and he sought to popularize his children with 
the French people. He could not know what might happen, but he guessed 
what might occur, and he addressed all his actions to the middling rather than 
to the upper classes. Thus the Duke de Chartres entered the college of Henri 
IV., passed with simple regularity through all its classes, and subsequently 
followed the course of lectures at the Polytechnic school. It was not that 
private tutors were more expensive and jess valuable, that this line of education 
was pursued ; but it was partof a system which his father had adopted, and 
from which nothing could induce him toswerve. Events afterwards transpired 
which gave to this decision a yet more prominent and striking aspect, and 
which proved that at least of the Duke of Orleans, it could not be said with 
truth, ** Those Bourbons have learnt and forgotten nothing.” 

But this public education did not separate him from the court. The Duchess 
of Berry loved all the children of the Duke, and «lthough the Duchess d’An- 
gouleme was more suspicious than her niece, she was rather attached than 
otherwise to the Orleanses, and particularly to the Duke de Chartres. Not in 
deed that her mind was ever free from suspicion, and not that she ever lost the 
feeling of ‘ intrigue” as connected with the character of the present King of 
the French ; but his children were exempted from such reproaches, and Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. were both sincerely attached to them. Who could be 
otherwise ! 

When | first saw the young Duke de Chartres, he was a colonel of hussars 
He had been made so at the age of fuurteen. His form was slight, his fea- 
tures by no means masculine, and his general aspect any thing but military, 
and yet he was loved by his regiment, and confided in and sympathized with, 
by all who surrounded him. Even then he sought to popularize himself with 
the army. Inthis he acted under the directions of the Duke of Orleans, his 
father. 

‘** My son,” said the Duke, on one occasion, ‘the army of France is compo- 
sed of the sons, brother, grandsons, nephews, of her whole population. It is no 
levied, no mercenary army ; patriotism and loyalty are its watchwords; and 
you must remember they are your comrades.” 

‘That exhortation was never forgotten ; and the Duke de Chartres, as well 
before as alter he was Duke of Orleans, was the very beau idéal of good fellow- 
silp 

ove after I first saw the Duke of Orleans, the sentiments or emotions of 
the tender passion had taken possession of him. He was in love at eighteen 
with a beautiful English girl—it was his spring time—the feeling was recipro- 
cal, and years afterwards he professed for her the most profound and unchange- 
able regard. The love 

Which boys feel and poets feign, 
may indeed be imputed to this youthfu! attachment ; but this would be incor- 
rect. it grew with his growth, and strengthened with his strength, and to the 
last days of his life, he cherished for this fair creature an affection which he al- 
ways avowed. The haters of England in France never forgave him for this ; 
and in private society would cite it as evidence of his prejudices in favour of 











our hearts beat responsively. On turning from one of the darker walks, 
we suddenly came upon an elevated spot, from which, through an opening in 
the wood, the coast came into view, broken into many a rocky promontory, and 
dotted with small islands. The sea was calm and waveless,and stretched away 
towards the horizon in one mass of unbroken blue, where it blended with the 
sky. An exclamation of ‘* How beaotiful !” broke from me at once; and as [ 
turned towards Louisa, I perceived that her eyes sparkled with pleasure, and a 
half blush was mantling her cheek. 

“You are not, then, disappointed with the west ?” said she, with animation. 

“No, no. I did not look for anything like this; nor,” added I, in a lower 
tone, while the words trembled on my lips, * did I hope to enjoy it thus.” 

She seemed slightly confused ; but with a woman's readiness to turn the 
meaning of my speech, added— 

“ Your recovery from illness doubtless gives a heightened pleasure to every 
thing like this— the dark hour of sickness is often needed to teach us to feel 
strongly as we ought, the beauty of the fair world we live in.” 

“It may be so—but still I find that every sorrow leaves a scar upon the heart, 
and he who has mourned much loses the zest for happiness.” 

‘Or rather, his views of it are different—I speak, happily for me, in igno- 
rance ; yet it seems as though every trial in lile was a preparation for some 
higher scale of blissful enjoyment ; and that as our understandings mature in 
power, so do our hearts in goodness—chastening at each ordeal of life, tll, at 
the last, the final sorrow, death, bids us prepare for the eternity where there is 
no longer grief, and where the weary are at rest.” 

“Ts not your view of life rather derived from the happy experience of this 
quiet spot than suited for the collisions of the world ; where, as men grow old- 
er, their consciences grow more seared—their hearts less open.” 

“* Perhaps—but is not my philosophy a good one that fits me for my sta- 
tion '—my life has been cast here; [ have no wish to leave it—I hope I never 
shall.” 

“ Never! Surely you would like tosee other countries—to travel ?” 

**No,no. All the brilliant pleasures you can picture for me would never re- 


pe the fears I must suffer,lest these objects should grow less dear to me when years afterwards he continued his studies. At eighteen, he had passed with 


came back to them. The Tyrol is doubtless grander in its wild magnificence ; 


but can it ever come home to my heart with so many affections and memories | fijteen in the college, and could converse in English, German, Italian, and Spa- 


as these bold cliffs I have gazed on in my infancy ; or shou'd I benefit in hap- 
piness ifit were? Can your Swiss peasant, be his costume ever so picturesque, 


interest me one half so much as yonder poor fisherman, who is carrying up his | and a perfect comprehension of all that was artistical in the language in which 


little child in his arms fronw the beach? I know him—his home—his hearth ; 


I have seen his grateful smile for some small benefit, and heard his words of 


thankfulness ; and think you not that such recollections as these are all mingled 


in every glance I throw around me, and that every sun-lit spot of landscape | out or intimidated by unexpected events ; and was a child in heart, whilst he 
shines not more brightly in my heart for its human associations! These may | was a man in consciousness of the importance which would be attached by 





be narrow prejudices I see you smile at me.” 
“No,no. Trust me, I do not undervalue your reasons.” 


“Well, here comes Father Loftus, and he shall be judge between us. We 
were discussing the advantages of contrasting our home with foreign coun- 


” 





tries 


“Ahem! A very difficult point,” said the priest, interrupting her, and 
drawing himself up with a great air of judicial importance. ‘* Ubi bene, ibi 
patria ; which may be rendered, ‘ there’s potatoes every where.’ Not that I 
incline to the doctrine myself: Ireland is the only enjoyable country I know 


of. Utamur creatura, dum possumus : that means ‘ a moderate use of crea 


tuse comforts,’ Miss Louisa. But, troth, I’m so heated with an argument I 
had with Sir Simon, that I’m no ways competent—did I tell you he was wait- 


ing for his tea t” 


“No, indeed you did not,” said Miss Bellew, giving vent toa laugh she had | as yet been replaced. The moon was the ‘‘ Paris” as well as the ‘ parish lan- 
been struggling against for the last few minutes : and which I did not at the | tern,” except where fires blazed, around which, sat early in the evening, the 
moment know was caused by her perceiving the priest's air of chagrin and | newly-revived national guards, or the troops of the line. Although the days 
discontent, the evident proofs of his being worsted by the old baronet, whose | were warm, the nights were cold, and the French had learned something of 
chief pleasure in life was to worry the father into a discussion, and either con- | the value of hot water, at least when rendered palatable by cau de vie. In plain 


fuse or confutehim. ‘ My father seems in such good spirits to-night. Don’ 
you think so!” said she roguishly, looking over at the priest. 


the English alliance. He laughed at such sarcasms, and merely replied to 
them, * Love never finds fault with a language, for it can speak without any.” 
When first [saw the Duke of Orleans it was at the English embassy. The 
sal ons were crowded, the state of political parties was such as to exempt none 
from the operations of faction and intrigue, and even round a boy of fifteen, 
circles were formed to listen to his chit-chat or to his innuendoes. But he was 
reserved, spoke on general subjects, sought the society of the English, convers- 
ed in their own language with fluency, aud fascinated more than one pair of 
black and blue eyes by his costume, his bearing, his “truly English” appear- 
ance, and his gentlemanly and easy manner 
The then Duke of Or eans (nuw Louis Philippe) had brought up all his chil- 
dren to feel, or to affect great loyalty towards the eldest branch of the house of 
Bourbon. But the Duke de Chartres had heard too much in the internal cir- 
cles, or recesses of his family, to be deceived by such formal expressions. He 
knew that his father was no conspirator, but he also knew that his father had a 
party of hisown. He saw this at the court at the Palais Royal, at the litera- 
ry svirées of his father, in the foyer of the Opera, a: d every where, where a 
young colonel and prince of fifteen was allowed, or allowed himself, to pe- 
vetrate. 
When first I saw the late Duke of Orleans, his health appeared delicate, and 
there was much assumed, but not real, strength in his aspect. He appeared 
to be forced and scrained in his manner, and had the air of one who had to play 
his rdle. Poor lad! it wasa difficult part, after all, forhe knew his father 
was suspected for acts abroad, and for friendships of a singularly opposition 
character at home, and he knew also that the old Legitimist families in 
France eyed the whule of his family with unfriendly and unkind feelings. But 
then his home was so happy; his pursuits so varied, his amusements so abun- 
dant, and his friends so numerous, that these things were “ idle dreams” which 
did not torment him : so that at fifteen, he was one of “ the happiest of the 
happy.” 

Those who knew not the young Duke, have said of him that he was superfi- 
cial. This isacaluwny. At even sixteen the reverse was the case ; and for 


success through the classic classes, was fairly and honourably one of the first 


nish. His pronunciation of the English language was singularly felicitous, and 
there was a gracefulness in his conversation which denoted perspicuity, taste, 


he addressed himself to others. 
And then how well he loukedin his hussar costume! He was well-propor- 
tioned and easy ; was never at a loss for a position or an attitude ; was not put 


both friends and foes to his every movement. With all this there was no affec- 
tation, no pomp, no affected amiability, amounting to a concealed feeling of 
condescension, and nothing to indicate that he sought to produce any effect on 
the minds or hearts of others. He was perfectly natural, or at any rate as 
much so as a young man could be, who knew that his father was, at court, sus- 
pected. 
SECOND PHASE. 
I lost sight of the Duke for nearly four years. Other occupatious and distant 
travel led me to varied scenes and to far different circles, and it was not till the 
autumn of 1830, that I once more lighted on the eldest son of the then ** King 
of the French.” It wasearly inthe month of August. The troops still bi- 
vouacked in the streets of Paris. The old square lantern, which had been 
cut down and destroyed by the descendants of the ‘* Septembriseurs,” had not 


t| terms, ‘‘ hot brandy-and-water” was a beverage more than supportable by worn- 
out soldiers. 















Tt was nearly two o'clock in the morning when, after a day of active but un- 
successful émeutes on the part of Republicans, Legitimists, and Bonapartiste, 
all united inthe*one great work of demolition, I crossed the “ Place” of the 
Palais Royal. The newly-equipped, or only half-adorned national guards 
were bivovacking in large numbers there. Some were drinking wine, others 
“* grog,” and not a few, brandy-and-water. Here was a fatigued tradesman, 
still obliged after the heat and labours of the day, to remain for twelve 
hours in a warlike attitude, and to carry a musket which rather perplexed than 
amused him. There was a young barrister, who knew much more about snipe- 
shooting, than he did of “ standing at ease” when he was most uneasy. Some 
had procured straw and laid down to sleep amidst adin anda hubbub that 
one would have thought would have waked the dead. But they slept on, 
wholly regardless of either noise or showers, or of false alarms ‘that the faux- 
bourgs were rising.” 

I looked on the scene for some time. It was such as I could, scarcely hope 
ever to see again, though in reality I often afterwards beheld them. Ofa sud- 
den there was more than a usual buzz, and a movement indicating some ap- 
proaching event. It was the arrival of the young Duke of Orleans, “ who 
had come to share the fatigues of his comrades.” 

He had walked out “alone to jointhem.” He ‘could not bear the idea of 
their toiling all night, whi'st he was sleeping on his mattress.” And yet his 
mattress was a hard one, for Louis Philippe was clever enough to Peprerics 
his children even in their sleeping, as well as in their waking hours. ho that 
knows Neuilly has not seen, ay, and not only there but elsewhere, the quiet 
unostentations, and even humble bed-steads of Louis Philippe and his sons ? 
A hard plank, on which is placed a mattress, nearly as hard, was all the bed- 
ding of the male branches of the Orleanses ; and even the princesses have not 
one-half such elegant or adorned couches as who !—why as the daughter of a 
Manchester shoemaker. . 

And there was the young Duke of Orleans, for the revolution of 1830 had 
converted him into that character, in the midst of smoke, dirt, noise, tumult, 
agitation, and ——‘* his comrades!” He had learnt that word from his father, 
and it was one which has served him in many a moment of agitation and diffi- 
culty. The young Duke walked about, talked to all he met with, avoided none, 
made some good repartees, and some lively sallies, and was taking ‘ some 
English grog,” as he styled it, with “one of the oldest friends of his father,” 
so well did he know how to turn every thing to account, when a sort of mur- 
mur, rather than of a cry was heard of, ‘rue FAUXBOURGS ARE RISING !” 

** Who says so!” asked the prince, of a tradesman-looking person standing 
near him. 

“1 do not know,” replied the accosted individual, “ but they say so.” 

“Oh, they do, do they!” retorted the prince ; “ I wish I knew them, I 
would pull their ears.” 

“You would have many to pull then, my prince,” replied once more the in- 
dividual in question. 

“So much the worse for my fingers,” said the Duke, “but I would do it, 
nevertheless.” 

Thus the colloquy ended, but not so the activity of the Duke. He went 
about from one batch, and one circle to another, sought every where to learn 
the truth, and was every where met by the reply ‘on dit” so and so 

“ T wish I could lay hold of ‘ On,’”’ said the prince, when he found that all 
his efforts to find out the author of the report were unsuccessful and then rais- 
ing his voice he added, ‘* Monsieur ‘ On’ I have sought for you every where, 
and have not been able to find you. Perhaps the wish is the author of the 
calumny, I will go to the Fauxbourgs on horseback, and ride through them all. 
Who will accompany me !” 

* All, all,” cried all who heard him, and in less than a quarter of an hour the 
expedition set out, 

Brave as a lion, he knew not what fear was, and it is almost unnecessary to 
add that the Fauxbourgs were as quiet as the grave ; that the population were 
wrapped in profound sleep; and that the Duke returned to the ** Place’ of 
the Palais Royal amidst the tumultuous greetings of a greatly increased assem- 
blage. 

“Il n'y a rien,” he exclaimed as he alighted from his horse ; but then with 
his usual playfulness he added, ‘ mais j'espére mes amis qu'il y a quelque 
chose pour mot, parceque j'ai beaucoup te faim.” 

Cotiee and mutton cutlets were very soon provided. The Duke partook of 
them at the house, or rather in the back parlour of a marchand de vin, and 
‘plenty of water,” just coloured with plain ** Macou”’ was his only beverage 
He soon after left them, all deeply impressed with his promptitude, ready wit, 
gaiety, and kindheartedness. 

On another occasion, at about the same epoch, he entered Paris at the head 
of his regiment. It was a fine day, and a glorious sight. ‘The mob, at that 
period, was still in its glory. Louis Philippe was then “ the best of republi- 
cans!” Lafayette still called all the Orleanses ‘‘ his children.” And Paris 
gave itself a spontaneous holiday to meet the young Duke and his soldiers. 
ihe ease and nonchalance of the young officer struck every beholder. 

** He earries himself well notwithstanding,” muttered an old legitimist, who 
was disappointed that the overtures made at the eleventh hour by Charles X., 
in favour of the Duke de Bordeaux and a Casimir Perier cabinet had not been 
accepted. 

‘** Notwithstanding what!” asked a man of the people. 

The poor old legitimist perceived that he was in the wrong quarter just then 
for personalities or even allusivns, directed against the newly-elected dynasty, 
so he drew in his horns and said, 

‘* Notwithstanding he is said to have bad health, and a weakness in the 
spine.” 

“* Weakness in your head, old conspirator !” cried the popular orator, in a 
tone of voice that made the legitimist shake with greater trepidation than as- 
pen-leaves. ‘I suppose,” continued this street Demosthenes, ‘* that you are 
some dressed-up priest, or some turned-out receiver-general, or sone dissatis- 
fied Jesuit. If you do not keep your insinuations to yourself, we may place 
you there (pointing to a lantern-cord) in the room of the lantern, just to see 
how much dighé there is in you.” 

The standers by laughed. I literally shouted. The poor old legitimist 
affected to treat it as a joke, but in a very few minutes afterwards he had de- 
camped. 

As the Duke de Chartres advanced into the Fabourg with his regiment, po- 
pular enthusiasm began to be rather troublesome, and he stood some chance of 
having his hands squeezed off by the boisterous and energetic Faubourgians. 
Bottles of beer, wine, and even wine and water, were handed to him one after 
the other to drink, and many a workman drank first out of the long-necked 
bottles, “that the young prince might have a taste of the Paris workmen.” 
They would not, forsooth, drink after the prince, for that was not democratic 
enough in those times, but the prince was to drink after them. And so he did, 
right merrily ; but the weather was so hot, and his exhaustion and efforts so 
tremendous, that all he drank produced no other effect upon him than to pre- 
vent him from sinking below par. 

“* He is our Gallic cock,” cried an old woman, the widow of one of the sol- 
diers of the Imperial Guard. 

He is our tricoloured prince,” shouted a whole posse of national guards- 
men. 

“Yes, that is my drapeau,” responded the Duke, “ Vive le drapeau trico- 
lor” 

“* Qui, oui!” screamed the whole of the bystanders, “ vive le drapcau trico- 
lor !” and the air was rent with the cry, which spread in a few minutes, and 
was caught up and repeated for more than a mile. 

The enthusiasm of the population was now at its highest pitch; but cries 
were heard of ** Death to Polignac! Death to the ministers of Charles X.” 

The Duke turned pale. He was evidently affected. He had been taught to 
dislike capital punishments by both his father and mother, so that his aversion 
was almost constitutional. 

“ That cry has not pleased him,” muttered some students very near him. 

‘* No, it has not,”’ said the Duke, in a firm and decided tone, “I am averse 
to all political scaffol is.” 

* Trés bien! trés bien!” replied the students, who were evidently taken by 
surprise by his manly and straightforward conduct. 

That day was one of the days of triumph and success which have, here and 
there, like rays of bright sunshine in wintry weather, lighted up the pathway 
of the Orleans dynasty. But it was succeeded by matter of anxiety, distress, 
and alarm, and often has Maria Amelia, the Queen of tie French, held in her 
arms in the morning her favouri e son, wholly uncertain whether infuriated re- 
gicides and Robespierrian imitators would ever allow him again to join the fa- 
mily circle. 

THIRD PHASE. 

The day was brilliant. It was the 28th July, 1835. Paris resembled one 
vast camp. The Boulevards, from the Place de la Bastille to the farthest ex- 
tremity of the Champs Elysées, were lined on both sides with national guards, 
and with regular troops, both cavalry, infantry, and municipal. The King of 
the French had resolved on reviewing all those civic and other troops, on the 
last day of the fifth anniversary of that revolution which had overthrown the 
throne of St. Louis. All business was suspended. ‘The Bourse (or exchange) 
was closed. Even the courts of law were not open, and no one spoke or thougit 
of any thing but the review, except—for there was one exception—of the ap- 
prehensions of the police that the day would not terminate without some at- 
tempt at assassination! Indeed, so deep and general were the reports, that the 
ministers discussed the propriety of an adjournment; but the King, always 
full of bravery, would not listen to the sugzestion, for the post of honour was 











always with him the post of danger. The late Duke, his son, was in this re- 
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spect the image of his father. That he had not the vast intellect, great expe- 
rience, prodigious memory, and really unimaginable tact and address of Louis 
Philippe, no one will attempt to deny; but of courage he had far more than 
even most men of his age, and was always foremost m= vb the battle was hot- 
test, and where the shot were the most thick and well directed. This is the 
testimony of his foes as well as of his friends, and of republican as well as of 
legitimist and Orleanist officers. He was a brave fellow. 

he ‘‘ état mayor”’ on the morning in question was extraordinarily brilliant. 
Louis Philippe was surrounded by nearly all the general officers of France. 
He looked proud and noble ; and was only depressed, and that but for a short 
time, when the Queen, before he set out, entreated if she could not prevail on 
him to remain at the palace, or pass the review in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
‘that atleast her sons might not be exposed to the threatened and impending 
dangers.” Louis Philippe was inexorable. He knew the French character. 
Show the white feather but for a single moment, and in their estimation you are 
condemned for ever. ‘The king felt this, and as he had given direction that the 
Dukes of Orleans and Nemours should, with the Prince de Joinville, accom- 
pany him, the laws of the Medes and Persians were easier to be repealed than 
hus decisions. 

That was a noble sight, indeed, when the King, escorted by three of his 
sons, and by one of the most brilliant staffs which the world could produce, 
commenced his review. The national guards were in matchless order. ‘The 
troops of the line could have vied with those of Napoleon himself. The whole 
of the houses of even five and six stories high, were thronged with the curious 
or the anxious; the procession advanced, the music was enchanting, the flags 
looked their very best, and the plumes danced in the breeze, whilst the stalf 
advanced along the green, gay, glittering, glowing boulevards. 

At length the Boulevard du Temple was gained. New cheers were uttered, 
new life and bustle were observable at the entrance to that working-class por- 
tion of Paris. ‘The broad footways were literally thronged with masses of hu- 
man beings. 

“ How fine it is,” said the Duke of Orleans to his brother Nemours ; ‘‘ what 
a magnificent spectacle !”’ 

*‘ It us fine indeed,” replied Nemours; but scarcely had the words escaped 
his lips, when an awful crash was heard, and the next moment the dead and the 
dying were strewed on the pavé before them. It was the firing of ** Fieschi's 
Infernal Machine!’ 

The King raised his hat. That was the act ofa great and a generous mind. 
It was a great action at such a moment—for it was one of self-control, self- 
possession, dauntless courage ; and it was a kind and therefore generous act, 
for it consoled his friends, and at once defeated the enemies of public repose and 
confidence, to know that the king was unhurt. 

“Tam not wounded,” said his Majesty. 

* Thank God !” exclaimed the young Duke of Orleans ; and then the very 
next moment he added, ** But my mother—the Queen !” 

The King directed an orderly officer to return instantly to the Palace of the 


, 


Tuileries, to convey the gratifying intelligence that His Majesty and his three | 


sons were safe, though the horses of Nemours and Joinville had been slightly 
wounded. That of the Duke of Orleans had escaped unhurt. 
The first thought of the Duke of Orleans, was for the safety of the King, his 


father. The second was for the impression which the news would make on his | 


mother And then turning to Nemours and Joinville, he asked, with inexpres- 
sible emotion, if they had been wounded. 

“En avant,” cried the King, after a pause of afew moments Large tears 
dropped from the eyes of both Louis Philippe and his sons as they beheld the 
dead and the dying, the wounded and the bleeding lying around them. At 
such a moment, the cry * Let ws proce-d—onwards,” was an act of a giant, 
of a hero, and notofa man. ‘The King knew that faction was at its last gasp, 
and must die, if that day conquered ; but that if he should not terminate the 
review in order, and even with éc/at, that the worst possible results might be 


expected, and that foul-mouthed slander would soon be abroad with a thou- | 


eand bad inventions and most injurious falsehoods. 
Tie Duke of Orleans, during the remainder of tne review, looked de- 
jected, serious, and reflecting : but he remained closer than ever to the per- 


sou of the King, as though to be a sort of side-shield at once for his parent | 


and his monarch. 

The meeting that afternoon at the Tulieries is said to have been deeply af- 
fecting. The Queen collected them in her inmost chamber. She called theim 
together to return thanks to that providence ‘‘ to whom alone,” said she, ‘‘ she 
owed their preservation ;"’ and falling on her knees, she set the touching and 
pathetic example. 

The late Duke threw himself on her neck when she rose from her devotions, 
and wept with all the artlessness and simplicity of a child. His devotedness 


to his mother was almost without a parallel; and her love for him was re- | 


ciprocal. 


‘*T bave loved him too dearly. I have thought of him too much. T have 


set my heart too much upon him,” she has since said, and added, ‘ my loss is | 


irreparable—but that of France is yet greater.”’ 

Admirable woman! how unhappy has been thy fate! Exile; the suspicion 
of thy husband's fidelity to his King; the necessity of accepting a throne, of 
losing every thing the world could offer—if not even life; the obloquy, re- 

roach, and hatred heaped on, or indulged in, towards one dearer to thee than 
life ; attempts, repeated, and sanguinary on his existence, and on thine, as well 
as on the lives uf thy children: separation from them when thy greatest joy is 
their pre-ence ; the death of thy beloved Marie, and now of thine adored and 
eldest son! Yet with all this mass of calamity, ever benevolent, gracious,meek 
humble, grateful forthe smallest tribute of respect, an angel in virtue, and a 
saint in religion ! 

For such a mother to have lost, and in such a manner, her eldest son, brave, 
affectionate, and good, is one of those events which show man his short-sight- 
edness, and teach us all that rank, fortune, and honours cannot escape the 
grasp of thedread tyrant! There is, however, this consolation for thee. He 
loved thee well! On all occasions he consulted thee, confided in thee, looked 
upto thee, and, when there was cause for joy or congratulation, rejoiced with 
thee. 

‘* My Mother—the Queen !"’ were nearly his first words when death appear- 
ed to stare him in the face at the memorable review on the Boulevards. And 
this same ejaculation he would have undoubtedly uttered the other day, had 
not death at once set his iron seal upon him. 

FOURTH PHASE. 

It was on a very cold day in the month of January, 1837, that the late Duke 
was desired by his father to proceed some forty miles from Paris to meet his 
future bride and duchess, the Princess Helena of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. He 
had seen her portrait, but not herself. He had heard of her virtues, her talents, 
her love of consti*utional freedom, her attachment to the religion of her ances- 
tors, and her determination never to marry any one, however exalted his rank, 
large his fortune, or splendid his acquirements, if he required her to change that 
religion in which she had been educated. These moral and physical attractions 
had inspired him with strong prepossessions in her favour; and their corres- 
pondence had added to his convictions that nothing like disappointment would 
ensue. Still he had not seen her, and she had not seen him. The first glance 
from each eye might fix their mutual fate in ¢his world ; and from that moinenut 
might be decided whether the marriage to be consummated would be one of 
unbounded affection and confidence, like that of the King and Queen of the 
French, his father and mother, or whether it would be a matter convenience, 
propriety, or necessity. 

It is said that all these anxieties he communicated to his royal mother; and 
that really, with a trembling heart, he set off on his matrimonial expedition. 
The news spread through the city, the road was soon sprinkled with visiters, 
the first interview was watched for by more than one curious and inquisitive 
person, and the following is acorrect report of the scene : 

At the spot previously agreed on, or rather fixed upon by Lonis Philippe. the 
late Duke arrived some time before the equipages of the Princess Helena had 
come from Germany. At least an hour elapsed before the meeting took place. 
The first glance was satisfactory to both. He kissed her with warmth and feel- 
ing ; and she did not disguise the pleasure which she experienced on perceiv- 
ing that he was not disappointed. For herself, she could not be. ‘That was 
impossible. Elegant in his manners, cheerful and gay, ae well as instructive 
and witty in his conversation, pleasing and engaging in his countenance and 
bearing, he must nave been just such a man as the Duchess of Orleans who is 
#0 full of sense, virtue, taste, and goodness, could not fail to have desired. 

The Duke displayed towards her at once that she charmed him. There was 
no reserve. He took care that she should feel that to sucn a woman he could 
give his undivided affections and heart ; and she reciprocated those feelings and 
their expression with promptitude and with truthfulness. 

It was a charming sight to see the young foreigner throw himself into the 
midst of a foreign population, a foreign court, and foreign habits, customs, and 
manners, relying on the chivalry and hospitality of all te whom she addressed 
herself. 

“You are not afraid of us then ?”’ was one of his first inquiries of his future 
bride. 

“Tt is another feeling than that of fear which predominates,” she replied, in 
her own most peculiar and bewitching manner; and from that moment they 
understood each other. 

Along the road he smiled with joy, laughed with delight, and conducted to 
the palace that * afflicted one’’ who now weeps over his ashes, and is inconso- 
lable for his loss. 

_ During the whole of his journey to Paris with her, he received proofs of great 
interest and affection on the part of the village inhabitants; and many were the 


garlands and the bouquets, in Spite of it being the middle of winter, which were 
exhibited on that occasion. Alas! after having given to him, and to France, 
two royal princes to continue the line of the Orleans dynasty, she is left alone 
in a world of anxiety, sorrow, and despair. No!—not despair—for she has 
children to instruct, and princes to prepare for high destinies and for great 
events. 

I might indeed allude to another ‘“‘ Phase,” but it is too painful to reflect on, 
too harrowing in all its details to record. It is u1s peatn. What! the Duke 
of Orleans, the young, athletic, graceful, courageous, enlightened, affectionate, 
noble-minded Duke of Orleans dead ! and at thirty-two—with a family adoring, 
and friends loving, and a mother respecting, honouring, and confiding inhim! 
Yes, even so—the Duke of Orleans is dead. On his tomb, all who love truth, 
virtue, patriotism, and generosity, may shed tears of honest, well-principled, 
poignant, and heartfelt regret. Admirable Prince, adieu ! 





THE SNAKE-CHARMER. 
From “* Hours in Hindostan,” by J. R. Addison. 


I confess, when I heard that the snake-charmer had arrived in the canton- 
ment I was quite delighted. Curious beyond measure to behold a specimen of 
his powers, | repaired early to the Commandant’s, where I had agreed to break- 
fast, and afterwards became one of the spectators of his attempts to entrap, 
by fascination, some of these reptiles. It had long been suspected that Colo- 
nel E ’s garden was infested by more than one of these dreaded monsters ; 
we therefore repaired thither, where we found the juggler awaiting us. The 
man had nothing extraordinary in his appearance—nothing attractive in his 
eye or manner. He was as common a looking native as [ had ever seen. To 
what caste these people belong I kuow not; I rather suspect a very low 
caste. 

When we entered the enclosure, we at once desired him to set about his 
task, which he did thus :—He placed himself immediately in front of the hole 
in which one of the serpents was supposed to lurk, placing at the same time a 
kedgeree-pot (an earthen jar) near him, and desiring his assistant to cover the 
reptile with it on a certain signal being given. He then took from his kumer- 
band (sash) a small pipe, which he instantly began to play on, in a style which, 
I confess, seemed to me anything but likely to charm. Its noise was that of 
the smallest and shrillest-sized fife, only differing from that instrument in being 
played upon at the end, in the same manner as a flageolet. The tune he per- 
formed was monotonous and disagreeable. 

For about ten minutes the piping of our juggler, which he accompanied with 
strange con ortions, had no effect, and we were once or twice on the point of 
turning away, when he entreated us by his looks to remain, and watch the re- 
sult At the end of that time we could see, by the fixedness of the man’s 
eye, that he saw his victiin approaching ; in another instant the head of a large 
cobra capella peered from the hole. We naturally shrunk back. The charmer, 
however, seemed rather delighted than dismayed as the mouster emerged froin 
| its earthy home. Presently its whole length appeared. A more magnificent 
| snake I had never seen; and I must admit that it seemed fascinated by the 
juggler, who now slowly retreated a few paces, to show his power. As he 
moved the serpent moved ; when he stopped, the serpent did the same. The 
eye of the snake seemed magnetically riveted on that of the charmer, de- 
| pending on, and watching his every movement. The man assured me after- 

wards that, had he ceased to play for a single instant the cobra capella would 
| have sprang on him, and destroyed him. | certainly never saw anything more 
| curious ; but I mast confess that the very close proximity of this death-deal- 
| ing monster was by no means pleasing to my feelings. 
| When the man (followed at about tive yards distance by the snake,) arrived 
| 








at a smooth spot in the middle of the garden, he suddenly squatted down, and 
began to play louder, and more energetically than before. ‘The animal paused 
for a moment, then raising itself, stood upright, reared on its tail, in the same 
| position as that which it often assumes previous to making the fatal spring. 
| Imagining this to be the case, a trembling shudder went round that portion of 
the party who had never before witnessed a similar exhibition. The old hands, 
the regular Quz His (a nickname given to Bengalees,) stood perfectly unmoved. 
Chey were aware of what was about to follow. The snake, thus p:infully 
poised, began a sort of bounding up and down, keeping its eyes steadily fixed 
on the musician, ali:nost in time to the tune he was playing. Europeans, who 
have never visited British India, may doubt the fact; but those who have been 
in the East will bear me out in the truth of the following assertion. The cobra 
; capella actually danced for several minutes on its tail, apparently charmed 
with the uncouth music the juggler was playing. In the meantime the native 
boy stole round, and on a certain signal given by his master, suddenly dropped 
| the kedgeree-pot on the snake. A strong, waxed cloth was passed under it, 
drawn up, and ted. The fatigued musician got up, salamed to the company, 
and carried his captive into the house, where he had several others similarly 
| imprisoned. In about half an hour the same thing was repeated with precise- 
ly similar effect. Out of the four snakes said to lurk in the garden one only 
escaped his fascination ; and this one failure he ascribed to the presence of an 
evil eye ainongst our followers. Even in these remote parts the same super- 
stition respecting the ‘* Evil Eye”’ exists, that tinges the minds of half the stu- 
dents in the German Universities. 

The next exhibition of his powers was given in the hall, when certainly he 
performed tricks and wonders, which I shall not, however, set down. Had | 
not seen them | should not have believed them; [ cannot, therefore, expect 
that my readers should do so, and will not risk my reputation for veracity by 
relating thein. 
| Being desirous of seeing a combat between a snake and its inveterate ene- 
my, the mungooze, (an animal similar to the ichneumon of Egypt.) [ request d 
the charmer to exhibit a fight of the kind. He instant y consented (as every 
one of these men carry not only snakes, but mungoozes with them,) and led 
us out into the compound—the field attached to almost every house in canton- 
ments. Having expressed our fears lest any of the party might be injured by 
the reptile, he proposed that the exhibition should take place under an enor- 
mous pheasant-coop of worked wire, which was lying unused in the court- 
yard ‘This arrangement was acceded to, and, at our suggestion, the snake 
first taken in the morning was selected for the encounter. ‘The mouth of the 
vessel in which he was enclosed was placed under the edge of the coop, and 
the covering suddenly withdrawn. In a moment after the cobra capella dart- 
ed out. The kedgeree-pot was then taken away, and the edges of the phea- 
santry letdown. During two or three minutes the monster poked his nose all 
round the enclosure, evidently wishing to escape ; but, finding this impossible, 
he quietly coiled himself up, freeing, however, his magnificent head from the 
folds, and remained in a sort of listening attitude. 

Presently the man produced the mungooze, and let him in to his adversary. 
Never was I more surprised This was the first time [ had seen one. I had 
expected to behold a somewhat powerful opponent. Never could [ have fan- 
cied that so small an animal would have dared to cope with serpents of 
the largest and deadliest kind ; such, however, was the case. The little crea- 
ture, which now sniffed round the edge of the coop, was about half as large 
as the little budy to which it was attached. For a time the mungoose ran about 
without going direct up to the snake, which, however having perceived its tor- 
mentor on its first entrance had prepared to give him battle. ‘Suddenly the 
tiny creature, which seemed to be little more than a single mouthful to its 
adversary, saw the snake, and without hesitation ran at it. So apparently un- 
equal a contest I never beheld. The cobra capella had reared itself, and 
spread out its hood, a sort of fleshy cape it inflates when irritated, and 
which has given rise to its designation. The marks round its eyes resembled 
a pairof spectacles. Its marble-stained scales seemed all alive, as it raised it- 
self some three feet high to meet the atiack of the little savage, whose fiery 
eyes seemed suddenly to glow like red-hot cinders as it rushed towards its 
mighty enemy, and bit it. The snake darted at it, squeezed it, inflicted its 
dreadful wound, and then drew itself back. The mungooze was evidently 
disabled. Faint, and almost dying, it retreated. Many of us fancied the bat- 
tle over, and regretted the untimely end of the courageous little beast. After 
limping about for some minutes, and even lying down with exhaustion, the 
mungooze began to poke its nuse on the grass. What it swallowed none have 
ever been able to trace, though large rewards have been offered for the dis- 
covery. What the herb is which this little animal partakes of none can tell, 
but certainly its effects are miraculous; for, no sooner did the creature imbibe 
the sought-for antidote, than it suddenly recovered its pristine strength, and 
again attacked the serpent. This scene was re-enacted no less than seven 
tumes ; each time the cobra appearing weaker and weaker, till actually tired 
out. The mungooze at length succeeded in catching the monster by the throai, 
and destroying it, to the surprise and admiration of all present. 

To those who have not seen the manner in which goats are trained to play 
almost every trick by these men, it is extraordinary to witness the docility and 
intelligence they exhibit, performing some of the most curious and difficult 
gymnastics I ever saw attempted. 

The final triumph of the juggler consisted in his attempt (which was crown- 
ed with success) to discover a thief who had hitherto eluded detection. Well 
might it be said, 

“ Finis coronat opus.”’ 

In this case certainly it was well borne out. He left us most strangely im- 
pressed with his ability and powers, having extorted from an unsuspected rob 
ber afulland voluntary confession. His mode was most simple. He called 
for some dry rice, over which he performed sundry rites, and uttered several 
prayers. He then drew up every servant in the Colonel's establishment in a 
row, and giving each a handful of rice, desired them to chew it, informing 
them, in the most cool manner, that Vishnu would instantly point out the cul- 
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power of grinding the rice between his teeth. 
f he attempted to do so, she of the many arms would instantly annihilate him. 


= by withholding from him the 


We therefore celled on them, one and all, to try their powers 
promising that the thief should thereby be convicted, and the innocence of the 
others be made manifest. We naturally smiled at the simplicity of the test, 
little expecting that the result would prove satisfactory. How surprised were 
we, then, on seeing the snake-charmer walk straight up to one of the bearers, 
and instantly challenge him to spit out into a plate the rice he had been vainly 
trying tochew. The man hesitated ; his muscles seemed suddenly to collapse, 
and his sable countenance turned pale. In less than five minutes the unha 
wretch was on his knees, confessing his various depredations and embezzle- 
ments. The rice was untouched by Fis teeth, and however much we choose to 
laugh at the superstition, we could not help admiring the scheme which had 
thus extorted from the culprit a confession of his guilt. 


I have since seen the same experiment tried to discover a thief, and, strange 
to relate, never knew it fail. 





THE GRIMSBY GHOST.—BY T. HOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 





In the town of Grimsby 


‘* But stop,” says the Courteous and Prudent Reader, “ are there any such 
things as Ghosts?” 

“Any Ghostesses '” cries Superstition, who settled long since in the coun- 
try, near a churchyard, on a rising ground, ‘‘ any Ghostesses! Ay, man—lots 
on ’em! bushels on'em! sightson’em! Why, there’s one as walks in our pa- 
rish, reg‘lar as the clock strikes twelve—and always the same round—over 
church-stile, round the corner, through the gap, into Short’s Spmney, and so 
along into our close, where he takes a drink at the pump,—for ye see he died 
in liquor,—and then arter he’s squentched hisself wanishes into waper. Then 
there's the ghost of old Beales, as goes o’nights and sows tears in his neigh- 
bour’s wheats—I've often seed unin seed time They do say that Black Ben. 
the Poacher, have riz, and what's more, walked slap through all the Squire’s 
steel-traps without springin on ’em. And then there’s Bet Hawkey as mur- 
dered her own hinfant—only the poor babby hadn’t larned to walk, and so can’t 
appear agin her.” 

But not to refer only to the ignorant and illiterate vulgar, there are units, 
tens, hundreds, thousands of wellbred and educated persons, Divines, Lawyers, 
military, and especially naval officers, Artists, Authors, Players, Schoolmasters 
and Governesses, and fine ladies, who secretly believe that the dead are on 
visiting terms with the living—nay, the great Doctor Johnson himself, affirmed 
solemnly that he had a call from his late mother, who had been buried many 
years. Ask at the right time, and in the right place, and in the right manner 
—only affect a belief, though you have it not—so that the party may feel as- 
sured of sympathy and insured against ridicule, and nine-tenthsof mankind 
will confess a faith in Apparitions. It is in truth an article in the creed of our 
natural religion—a corollary of the recognition of the immortality of the soul. 
The presence of spirits—visible or invisible—is an innate idea, as exempli- 
fied by the instinctive night terrors of infancy, and recently so tonchingly 
illustrated by the evidence of the poor little colliery-girl, who declared that 
‘*she sang, whiles, at her subterranean task, but never when she was alone in 
the dark.” ‘ 
It is from thiscause that the Poems and Ballads on spectral subjects have 
derived their popularity : for instance, Margaret's Ghost—Mary’s Dream— 
and the Ghost of Admiral Hosier—not to forget the Drama, with that awfal 
Phantom in ** Hamlet,’’ whose word, in favour of the Supernatural, we all feel 
to be worth “ a thousand pound.” 
** And then the Spectre in ‘ Don Giovanni?’ ” 
No. That Marble Walker, with his audible tramp, tramp, tramp on the stair- 
case is too substantial for my theory. It was a Ghost invented expressly for 
the Materialists ; but is as inadmissable amongst genuine Spirits as that wooden 
one described by old W. the shipowner—namely, the figure-head of the Britan- 
nia, which appeared to him, he declared, on the very night that she found a wa- 
tery grave olf Cape Cod. 
“ Well—after that—go on.” 

CHAPTER II. 
In the town of Grimsby, at the corner of Swivel-street, there is a little 
chandler’s-shop, which was kept for many years by a widow of the name of 
Mullins. She was a careful, thrifty body, a perfect woman of business, with a 
sharp gray eye to the main chance, a quick ear for the ring of good or bad me- 
tal, and a close hand at the counter. Indeed, she was apt to give such serim 
weight and measure, that her cistomers invara»ly muincuv.el to be stan 
by her daughter, who was supposed to be more liberal at the scale, by a full 





ounce in the pound. The man and maid servants it is true, who bought on 
commission, did nét care much about the matter; but the poor hungry father, 
the poor frugal mother, the little ragged girl, and the little dirty boy, all retain- 
ed their pence in their hands, till they could thrust them, with their humble re- 
quests for ounces or half-ounces of tea, brown sugar, or single Gloster, towards 
‘“* Miss Mullins,” who was supposed to better their dealings,—if dealings they 
might be called, where no deal of any thing was purchased. She wasa tall, 
bony female, of about thirty years of age, but apparently forty, with a very 
homely set of features, and the staid, sedate carriage of a spinster who feels 
herself to be set in for a single life. There was indeed ‘ no love nonsense’ 
about her ; and as to romance, she had never so much as looked into a novel or 
read a line of poetry in her life—herthoughts, her feelings, her actions, were 
all like her occupation, of the most plain, prosaic character—the retailing of 
soap, starch, sandpaper, red-herrings, and Flanders brick. Except Sandays, 








when she went twice to chapel, her days were divided between the little back- 
parlour and the frout shop—between a patchwork counterpane which she had 
been stitching at for ten long years, and that other counter work to which she 
was summoned, every few minutes, by the importunities of a litule bell, that 
rang every customer in, like the new year, and then rang him out again like the 
old one. It was her province, moreover, to set down all unready money orders 
ona slate, but the widow took charge of the books,or rather book,in which every 
item of account was entered, with a rigid punctuality that would have done ho- 
nour to a regular counting-house clerk. 

Under such management the little chandler’s shop was a thriving concern, 
and with the frugal, not to say parsimonious habits of mother and daughter, 
enabled the formerto lav by annually ber one or two hundred pounds, so that 
Miss Mullins was in a fair way of becoming a fortune, when towards the au- 
tumn of 1838 the widow was suddenly taken ill at her book, in the very act of 
making out a little bill, which alas she never lived to sum up. The disorder 
progressed so rapidly that on the second day she was given over by the doctor, 
and on the third by the apothecary, having lust all power of swallowing his me- 
dicines. he distress of her daughter, thus threatened with the sudden rend- 
ing of her only tie in the world, may be conceived ; while, to add to her afflic- 
tion, her dying parent though perfectly sensible, was unable, from a paralysis of 
the organ of speech, to articulate a single word. She tried nevertheless to 
speak, with a singular perseverance, but all her struggles for utterance were in 
vain. Her eyes rolled frightfu ly, the muscles about the mouth worked con- 
vulsively, and her tongue actually writhed till she foamed at the lips, but with- 
out producing more than such an intelligible sound as is sometimes heard from 
the deaf and dumb. It was evident from the frequency and vehemence of 
these efforts that she had something of the last importance to communicate, 
and which her weeping daughter at last implored her to make known by means 
of signs 

‘“‘ Had she any thing weighing heavy on her mind ?” 

The sick woman nodded her head. 

« Did she want any one to be sent for?” 

The head was shaken. 

«* Was it about making her wil 

Another mute negative. 

‘* Did she wish to have further medical advice 1” 

A gesture of great impatience 

* Would she try to write down her meaning 1?” 

The head nodded, and the writing-materials were immediately procured. 
The dying woman was propped up in bed, a lead-pencil was placed in her right- 
hand, and a quire of foolscap was set before her. With extreme difficulty she 
contrived to scribble the single word MARY ; but before she could form ano- 
ther letter, the hand suddenly dropped, scratch ng a long mark, like what the 
Germans call a Devotion Stroke, from the top to the bottom of the paper,—her 
face assumed an intense expression of despair—there was a single deep groan 
—then a heavy sigh—and the Widow Mullins was a corpse ! 


l ” 


CHAPTER Ill. 

‘Gracious '! How shocking!” cries Morbid Curiosity. ‘And to die, too, 
without telling her secret ! That could the poor creature have on her mind 
to lay soheavy ! I'd give the world to know what it was! A shocking mur- 
der, perhaps, and the remains of her poor Husband buried Lord knows where 
—so that nobody can enjoy the horrid discovery—and the digging of him up!” 

No, madam—nor the boiling and parboiling of his viscera to detect traces 
of poison 

“ To be sure not. It’s asin and shame, it is, for people to go out of the world 
with such mysteries confined to their own bosom. But perhaps it was only a 
hoard of money that she had saved up in private is i. 

Very possibly, madam. In fact, Mrs. Humphreys, the carpenter's wife, who 
was Dresent at the death, was so firmly of that persuasion, that before the body 
was cold, although not the Searcher, she had exercised a right of search in eve- 
ry pot, pan, box, basket, drawer, cupboard, chimney—in short, every hole and 
corner in the premises. 
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* Ay, and I'll be bound discovered a heap of golden guineas in an old tea- 


No, madam—not a dump. At least, not in the teapot—but in a hole near 
the sink—she found— . 
«« What, sir !—pray what t” 
Two black beetles, ma’am, and a money-spinner. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Well, the corpse of the deceased Widow received the usual rites. It was 
washed—laid out—and according to old provincial custom, strewed with rose- 
mary and other sweet herbs. A plate full of salt was placed on the chest—one 

ighted candle was set near the head, and another at the feet, whilst the Mrs. 
umphreys, before mentioned, undertook to sit up through the night and 
“watch the body.” A half-dozen of female neighbours also volunteered their 
services, and sat in the little back-parlour by way of company for the bereaved 
daughter, who, by the mere force of habit, had caught up and begun mechani- 
cally to stitch at the patchwork-counterpane, with one corner of which she oc- 
casionally and absently wiped her eyes—the action strangely contrasting with 
such a huge and Harlequin handkerchief. In the discourse of the gossips she 
took no part or interest, in reality she did not hear the conversation, her ear 
still seeming painfully on the stretch to catch those last dying words which her 

r mother had been unable to utter. Jn her mind’s eye she was still watch- 

those dreadful contortions which disfigured the features of her dying pa- 
rent during her convulsive efforts to speak—she still saw those desperate at- 
tempts to write, and then that leaden fall of the cold hand, and the long scratch 
of the random pencil that broke off for ever and ever the mysterious revelation. 
A more romantic or ambitious nature would perhaps have fancied that the undi- 
vulged secret referred to her own birth ; a more avaricious spirit might have 
dreamed that the disclosure related to hidden treasure; and a more suspicious 
character might have even supposed that death had suppressed some confes- 
sion of undiscovered guilt. 

But the plain matter-of-fact mind of Mary Mullins was incapable of such 
speculations. Instead of dreaming, therefore, of an airy coronet, or ideal bun- 

of bank-notes, or pois full of gold and silver coin, or a disinterred skeleton, 
she only stitched on, and then wept, and then stitched on again at the motley 
coverlet, wondering amongst her other vague wonders why no little dirty 
boys, or ragged little girls, came as usual for penny candles and rushlights. 
The truth being that the gossips had considerately muffled up the shop-bell, 
for vulgar curiosity had caused considerable influx of extra custom, so that 
thanks to another precaution in suppressing noises, the little chandler’s shop pre- 
sented the strange anomaly of a roaring trade carried on in a whisper. 

Owing to this circumstance it was nearly midnight before the ie shaitoi 
were closed, the street-door was locked, the gas turned off, and the sympa- 
thizing females prepared tosit down to a sorrowful supper of tripe and onions. 

In the mean time the candles in the little back-parlour had burned down to 
the socket, into which one glimmering wick at last suddenly plunged and was 
instantly drowned in a warm bath of liquid grease. This trivial incident suffi- 
ced to arouse Miss Mullins from her tearful stupor; she quietly put down the 
——— and without speaking passed into the shop, which was now pitch- 

rk, and with her hand began to grope for a bunch of long sixes, which she 
knew hung from a particular shelf. Indeed, she could blindfolded have laid 
her hand on any given article in the place ; but her fingers had no sooner clo- 
sed on the cold clammy tallow, than with aloud scream that might have awa- 
kened the dead—if the dead were ever so awakened—she sank down on the 
sandy floor in a strong fit ! 

‘La! how ridiculous! What from only feeling a tallow-candle ?” 

No, ma'am; but from only seeing her Mother, in her habit as she lived, stand- 
ing at her old favourite post in the shop ; that is to say, at the little desk, be- 
tween the great black coffee-mill and the barrel of red-herrings. 

CHAPTER V. 

“What! a Ghost—a regular Apparition ?” 

Yes, sir, a disembodied spirit, but clothed in some ethereal substance, not tan- 
gible, but of such a texture as to be visible to the ocular sense. 

“Bah! ocular nonsense! All moonshine! Ghosts be hanged !—no such 
things in nature—too late inthe day for them, by a whole century—quite ex- 
ploded—went out with the old witches. No, no, sir, the ghosts have had 
their day, and were all laid long ago, before the wood pavement. What should 
they come for! ‘The potters and the colliers may rise for higher wages, and 
the chartists may rise for reform, and Joseph Sturge may rise for his health, 
and the sun may rise, and the bread may rise, and the sea may rise, and the 
rising generation may rise, and all to some good or bad purpose ; but that the 
pre s buried should rise, only to make one’s hair rise, is more than I can 
credit.’ 

They may have some messages or errands to the living. 

“Yes, and can’t deliver them for want of breath; or can’t execute them for 
the want of physical force. Just consider yourself a ghost—” 

Excuse me. 

““Pshaw! Tonly meant for the sake of argument. I say, suppose yourself 
a ghost. Well, ifyou come up out of your grave to serve a friend,how are you 
to help him? And if it’s anenemy, what's the use of appearing to him if you 
can’t pitch into him.” 

Why, at least it is showing your Spirit. 

‘‘Humph! that’s true. Well, proceed.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

There is nothing more startling to the human nerves thana female scream. 
Not a make-believe squall, at a spider or a mouse, but a real, shrill, sharp, 
ear-piercing shriek, as if from the very pitchpipe of mortal fear. Nothing ap- 
proaches it in thrilling effect, except the railway whistle, which, indeed, seems 
only to come from the throat of a giantess, instead of that of an ordinary wo- 
man. 

The sudden outcry from the little shop had therefore an appalling effect on 
the company in the little back-parlour, who for the moment were struck as diz- 
zy and stupified by that flash of sound, as if it had been one of lightning. 
Their first impulse was to set up a chorus of screams, as nearly as possible in 
the same key ; the next, to rush in a body to the shop, where they found the 
poor orphan, as they called er, insensible on the floor. 

The fit was a severe one; but, luckily, the gossips were experienced in all 
kinds of swoons, hysterics, and faintings, and used each restorative process so 
vigorously, burning, choking, pinching, slapping, and excoriating, that in a very 
few minutes the patient was restored to conscio sness, and a world of pain. It 
was a long time, however, before she became collected enough to give an ac- 
count of the Apparition—that she had seen her Mother, or at least her Ghost, 
standing beside her old desk ; that the figure had turned towards her, and had 
made the same dreadful faces as before, as if endeavouring to speak to her—a 
communication which took such effect on the hearers that, with one exception, 
they immediately put on their bonnets and departed ; leaving old Mrs. Dadley, 
who was stone deaf, and had only imperfectly heard the story, to sleep with 
Miss Mullins in what was doomed thenceforward to be a Haunted House. The 
night, nevertheless, passed over in quiet; but towards morning the ghostly 
Mother appeared again to the daughter in a dream, and with the same contor- 
tions of her mouth attempted to speak her mind, but with the same ill success. 
The secret, whatever it was, seemed irrevocably committed to Silence and 
Eternity ! 

In the mean time, ere breakfast, the walking of Widow Mullins had travelled 
from one end of Grimsby to the other; and for the rest of the day the little 
chandler’s-shop at the corner of Swivel-street was surrounded by a mob of 
men, women, and children, who came to gaze at the Haunted House—not with- 


the narrative of the preceding night. The Ghost had appeared to her, made 
all sorts of horrible wry mouths, and after several vain attempts at utterance, 
all ending in a convulsive gasp, had suddenly clasped its shadowy hands round 
its throat, and then clapped and pressed them on its palpitating bosom, as if ac- 
tually choking or bursting with the suppressed communication. Of the nature 
of the secret she did not offer the slightest conjecture ; for the simple reason 
that she had formed none. In all her days she had never attempted success- 
fully to guess at the commonest riddle, and to solve such an enigma as her 
mother had left behind her was therefore quite out of the question. The gos- 
sips were less diffident ; their Wonder was not of the Passive, but of that 
Active kind, which goes under the alias of Curiosity. Accordingly, they spe- 
culated amongst themselves without stint or scruple, on the matter that the 
Spirit yearned so anxiously to reveal ;—for instance that it related to money, 
to murder, to an illegitimate child, to adulterated articles, to a forged will, 
to a favourite spot for burial; nay, that it concerned matters of public in- 
terest, and the highest affairs of the state, one old crone expressing her de- 
cided conviction that the Ghost had to divulge a plot against the life of the 
Queen. 
To this excitement as to the Spectre and its mystery, the conduct of the Next 
of Kin afforded a striking contrast : instead of joining in the conjectural patch- 
work of the gossips she silently took up the old variegated coverlet, and stitch- 
ed, and sighed, and stitched on, till the breaking up of the party left her at 
liberty to go to bed 
“ And did she dream again of the Ghost ?” 
She did, Miss ; but with this difference ; that the puckered mouth distinctly 
pronounced the word Mary, and then screwed and twisted out a few more sounds 
or syllables, but in a gibberish as unintelligible as the chatter of a monkey, or 
an Irvingite sentence in the Unknown Tongue. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
The third night came—the third midnight—and with it the Apparition. It 
made the same frightful grimaces, and, strange to relate, contrived to pronounce 
in a hollow whisper, the very word which it had uttered in Mary’s last Dream. 
But the jumble of inarticulate sounds was wanting—the jaws gaped, and the 
tongue visibly struggled, but there was a dead, yes, literally a dead silence. 
On this occasion, however, the daughter did not faint away ; she had privately 
taken care to be at the hour of twelve in the midst of her female friends, and 
her Mother appeared to her in the doorway between the little back-parlour and 


.the shop. The Shadow was only revealed to herself. One of the gossips, in- 


deed, declared afterwards that she had seen widow Mullins, “ as like as a like- 
ness cut out in white paper, but so transparent that she could look right through 
her body at the chaney Jemmy Jessamy on the mantelpiece.” 

But her story, though accepted as a true bill by nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
of Grimsby, was not honoured by any one who was present that night in the 
little back-parlour. The two staring green eyes of Miss Mullins had plainly 
been turned, not on the fireplace, but towards the door, and her two bony fore- 
fingers had wildly pointed in the same direction. Nevertheless, the more po- 
sitive the contradiction, the more obstinately the storyteller persevered in her 
statement, still adding to its circumstantialities, till in process of time she 
affirmed that she had not only seen the Ghost, but that she knew its secret ; 
namely, that the undertaker and his man had plotted between them to embezzle 
the body, and to send it up in a crate, marked ‘‘ Chaney—this side uppards,” 
to Mr. Guy in the Borough. 

CHAPTER IX. 

On the fourth night the Ghost appeared at the usual time, with its usual de- 
meanour,—but at the shop instead of the parlour-door, close to the bundle of 
new mops. 

On the fifth, behind the counter, near the till. 

On the sixth night, again behind the counter, but at the other end of it beside 
the great scates. 

On the seventh night, whieh closed the day of the funeral, in the little back- 
parlour. It had been hoped and predicted, that after the interment, the Spirit 
would cease to walk—whereas at midnight, it reappeared, as aforesaid, in the 
room behind the shop, between the table and the window. 

On the eighth night, it became visible again at the old desk, between the 
great black coffee-mill and the herring-barrel. In the opinion of Miss Mullins, 
the Spectre had likewise crossed her path sundry times in the course of the day 
—at least she had noticed a sort of film or haze that interposed itself before 
sundry objects—for instance, the great stone-bottle of vinegar in the shop, and 
the framed print of ‘the Witch of Endor calling up Samuel,” in the back- 
room. On all these occasions the Phantom had exhibited the same urgent im- 
pulse to speak, with the same spasmodic action of the features, and if possible, 
a still more intense expression of anxiety and anguish. The despairing ges- 
tures and motions of the visionary arms and hands were more and more ve- 
hement. It was a tragic pantomime, to have driven any other spectator raving 
mad ! 

Even the dull phlegmatic nature of Miss Mullins at last began to be stirred 
and excited by the reiteration of so awful aspectacle : and her curiosity, slowly 
but surely, became interested in the undivulged secret which could thus keep a 
disembodied spirit from its appointed resting-place, the weighty necessity which 
could alone recal a departed soul to earth, after it had once experienced the 
deep calm, and quiet of the grave. The sober sorrow of the mourner was 
changed into a feverish fretting—she could no fonger eat, drink, or sleep, or sit 
still,—the patchwork quilt was thrust away in a corner, and as to the shop, the 
little dirty boy, and the little ragged girl were obliged to repeat their retail or- 
ders thrice over to the bewildered creature behind the counter, who even then 
was apt to go to the wrong box, can, or cannister,—to serve them out train-oil 
instead of treacle, and soft-soap in lieu of Dorset butter. 

What wonder a rumour went throughout Grimsby that she was crazy? But 
instead of going out of her mind, she had rather come into it, and for the first 
strange time was exercising her untrained faculties, on one of the most per- 
plexing mysteries that had ever puzzled a human brain. No marvel, then, that 
sie gave change twice over for the same sixpence, and sent little Sniggers 
home with a bar of soap instead of a stick of brimstone. In fact, between her 
own absence of mind, and the presence of mind of her customers, she sold so 
many good bargains, that the purchasers began to wish that a Deaf and Dumb 
Ghost would haunt every shop in the town ! 

. CHAPTER X. 

According to the confession of our first and last practitioners, the testimony 
of medical works, and the fatal results of most cases of Trismus, there is no 
surgical operation on the human subject so difficult as the picking of a Locked 
Jaw. No skeleton key has yet been invented by our body-smiths that will open 
a mouth thus spasmodically closed. The organ is in what the Americans call 
an everlasting fix—the poor man is booked— and you may at once proceed to 
put up the rest of his shutters. 

This difficuity, however, only occurs in respect to the physical frame. For 
a spiritual lock-jaw there is a specific mode of treatment, which, according to 
tradition, has generally proved successful in overcoming the peculiar Trismus 
to which all Apparitions are subject, and which has thus enabled them to break 
that melancholy silence, which must otherwise have prevailed in their inter- 
course with the living. The modus operandi is extremely simple, and based on 
an old-fashioned rule, to which, for some obscure reason, ghosts as well as good 
little boys seem bound to adhere, i.¢., not to speak till they are spoken to. It 
is only necessary, therefore, if you wish to draw out a dumb Spirit, to utter the 
word, : 

Strange to say, this easy and ancient prescription never occurred to either 
Miss Mullins or her gossips till the ninth day, when Mrs. Humphreys, happen- 





out some dim anticipations of perhaps seeing the Ghost at one of the windows. 
Few females in the position of Mary Mullins would have remained under its 
roof; but tu all invitations from well-meaning people. she turned a deaf ear ; 
she had been born and bred on the premises—the little back-parlour was her 
home—and from long service at the counter, she had become—to alter a single 
letter in a line of Dibdin's— sg 

: All one as a piece of the shop. 

As to the Apparition, if it ever appeared again, she said, “the Ghost was 
the Ghost of her own Parent, and would not harm a hair of her head. Perhaps, 
after the funeral, the Spirit would rest in peace : but at any rate, her mind was 
made up, not to leave the hovse—no, not till she was carried out of it, like her 
poor dear Mother.” ‘ 

CHAPTER VII. 

The second night, at the same hour, the same Melodrama of “domestic in- 
terest ” was repeated, except that this time the maternal Phantom confronted 
her daughter on the landing-place at the top of the stairs. Another fainting- 
fit was the consequence ; but before her senses deserted her the poor creature 
had time to observe the identical writhings and twitchings of the distorted 
mouth, the convulsive struggles to speak which had so appalled her whilst her 
departed parent was still in the flesh. Luckily, the gossips, backed by ae -a8 
three she sceptics, had ventured to return to the Haunted lawns where they 
were startled as before by a shrill feminine scream, and again found Miss Mui- 
lins on the ground in a state of insensibility. The fit, however, was as centies 
ble as the former one, and the usual strong measures having been prom tly r 
sorted to, she again became alive to external impressions,—an ale 
that a pint of aquafortis, or something like it, was g 


e- 
1 in particular 
oing down her throat the 


wrong way—that her little-finger had been in a hand-vice—her temples had | 


been scrubbed with sand and cayenne pepper, or some other such stimulants 
and the tip of her nose had been scorched with a salamander or a burning fea- 
ther. A consciousness, in short, that she was stil! in this lower sphere, instead 
of the realms of bliss. 


The story she told on her recovery was little more than a second edition of 


ing to stumble on the old rule in her son’s spelling-book, at the same time hit 
on the true cause of the silence of the ‘* Mysterious Mother.” It was imme- 
diately determined that the same night, or at least the very first time the Spirit 
| reappeared, it should be spoken to; the very terms of the filial address, like 
those of a Royal Speech, being agreed on beforehand, at the same council. 
Whether the orator, the appointed hour and the expected auditor considered, 
would remember so long a sentence, admitted of some doubt: however it was 
learned by rote, and having fortified herself with a glass of cordial, and her 
backers having fortified themselves with two, the trembling Mary awaited the 
awful interview, conning over to herself the concerted formula, which to assist 
her memory had been committed to paper. 
* Muther, if so be you ar my muther, and as such being spoke to, speak | 
cunjer you, or now and ever after old your Tung.” 
CHAPTER XI. 
One—T wo—Three—F our—Five—Six—Seven—Eight—Nine—Ten—Ele- 
ven—TWELVE ! 
The Hour was come and the Ghost. True to the last stroke of the clock, 
| it appeared like a figure projected from a magic lantern, on the curtain at the 
foot of the bed—for, through certain private reasons of her own, Miss Mullins 
had resolved not only to be alone, but to receive her visiter—as the French la- 
dies do—in her chambre a coucher. Perhaps she did not care that any ear but 
| her own should receive a disclosure which might involve matters of the most 
delicate nature : a secret, that might perchance affect the reputation of her late 
parent, or her own social position. However, it was in solitude and from her 
pillow, that with starting eyeballs, and outstretched arms, she gazed for the 
ninth time on the silent Phantom, which had assumed a listening expression, 
| and an expectant attitude, as if it had been invisibly present at the recent de- 
bate, and had overheard the composition of the projected speech. But that 
speech was never to be spoken. In vain poor Mary tried to give it utterance ; 
it seemed to stick, like an apothecary’s powder, in her throat—to her fauces, 
her palate, her tongue, and her teeth, so that she could not get it out of her 
mouth 
The Ghost made a sign of impatience. 











Poor Mary gasped. 

The Spirit frowned and apparently stamped with its foot. 

Poor Mary made another violent effort to speak, but only gave a sort of tre- 
mulous croak. 

The features of the Phantom again began to work—the muscles about the 
mouth quivered and twitched. 

Poor Mary’s did the same. 

The whole face of the Apparition was drawn and puckered by a spasmodic 
paroxysm, and poor Mary felt that she was imitating the contortions, and even 
that hideous grin, the risus sardonicus, which had inspired her with such hor- 
ror. 

At last with infinite difficulty, she contrived by a desperate effort, to utter a 
short ejaculation—but brief as it was it sufficed to break the spell. 

The Ghost, as if it had only awaited the blessed sound of one single syllable 
from the human voice, to release its own vocal organs from their mysterious 
thraldom, instantly spoke. 

But the words are worthy of a separate chapter. 

CHAPTER XII. 


“ Mary! it arn't booked—but there's tuppence for sandpaper at number 
nine !” 





TWENTY-THREE MINUTES PAST TWO! 
(FOUNDED ON A FACT.) 
BY JOHN POOLE, ESQ. 

* Very well, Mr. Dewdney,” said my wife. And she quitted the room. 

Now, had there been nothing more than the ‘very well,” her willing acqui- 
escence in what had preceded might have been inferred from it. But it was the 
“Mr. Dewdney !” And it may safely be taken as a rule, that when a woman 
Mr -Dewdneys her husband, or a man Mrs.-Dewdneys his wife, there is some 
dissatisfaction in the case—so, at least, was it ia the present. And all about 
what? Why, about so dull a companion—no: an un companion, as Bramby. 

We had been married nearly two years, and this disagreement, slight as it 
was, was the first that had ever occurred between us. How, indeed, could it have 
been otherwise? My dear Clara’s temper is the sweetest in the world ; as for 
mine—but ask Clara. She had left me alone in the parlor (where we had just 
finished breakfast), brooding over this our first quar—quarrel !—away with that 
hateful word !—misunderstanding ? even that is too strong aterm. She had 
left me, then, brooding over my little tiff—ay, that’s it ;—I had borne it for nearly 
two minutes—I was in agonies—I could endure it no longer. 1 rang the bell. 

“John,” said 1, “ go to the drawing-room” 

I heard her pacing the room above; and the state of her mind, poor dear! 
was painfully indicated by her hasty and irregular step. 
‘ ‘* John,” said I, ** go to the drawing room and tell your mistress I wish to see 

er.” 

She came, her smiles shining through her tears—she knew that ‘twas for re- 
conciliation I had summoned her. We rushed into each other's arms. 

* Clara!” cried I. 

“ Clarkson !” exclaimed she Charles Clarkson Dewdney is your humble 
servant, when styled at full length; but she always cells me Clarkson. 

“ Never, never again,” said I, ** let such a scene occur between us, dearest.’’ 

* Oh, never, love,” says she. 

Sucha couple! Adam and Eve before they partook of that unlucky dessert, 
perhaps—but since then nothing like us! 

“ Then you won't ask that Mr. Brumby to dine here to day,” said my wife. 

Observe the significant that. Never is that pronoun so applied, whether to 


man, dog, woman, cat, or child, but it is intended to convey the idea of dislike. 
See— 


“« Send the dog out of the room.” 

There is nothing in that which any dog—excepting some very thir-skinned 
dog indeed—could take as an offensive personality ; the dog is momentarily in 
the way—that’s all. 

But—* Send that dog out of the room.” 

Here the dog is unequivocally marked as an object of personal dislike—it is 
pointedly insulted—and no dog of becoming spirit but would quit, not the room 
only~but the house ; nor ever return to it though it should see the whole town 
placarded with a guinea reward for its recovery. 

By ‘that Mr. Brumby,” then, it is clear my wife has no extraordinary regard 
for Mr. Brumby. 

“Then you won’t ask that Mr. Brumby to dine here to day ?” 

(I had previously said [ would ask Mr. Bromby to dinner ; and that it was 
which provoked the horrid ** Very well, Mr. Dewduey.’’) 

“T won't,” now replied J. 

* Very well,” said my wife ; and instead of quitting the room, she patted my 
cheek. Adam and Eve, indeed—! 

“Tf you must ask him to dine with you,” continued she, “ take him to the 
Pangrowleon—he is so very disagreable.” 

* T will, my dear Clara,” said [. 

Not the least of the advantages of belonging toa club is, that if you happen 
to have at: acquaintauce who is in any way disagreeable or disreputable, and 
whom, therefore, you would be unwilling to invite to your own house, you can 
take him to your club. No great harm can come of that. 

‘** And now, my love,” said I, ** tell me why it is you so much dislike Brum- 
by ?” 

‘* The reason is,” replied she, ‘* he is such a bore !” 


I never give up any one so hastily, so | made as stout a fight for him as it was 
possible to make. 

**Granted,” sa'd I; ‘he is a bore—an intolerable, an insufferable bore ; 
but then, you must acknowledge that he—he—in short, my love, he is a very 
good map.” 

“No Roube he is,” said she; ‘*he may possess ‘every virtue under the sun ; 
all that may qualify him for going to Heaven ; but he is not qualified for plea- 
sant society on earth.” 

* You must allow,” said I (for I was resolved not to give him up), ‘* you must 
allow that he talks a great deal.” 

“Call you that dalking !” exclaimed she. ‘ He’s a dull, drowsy proser : his 
talk is like the buzzing of a bee in a bottle. And then, he has but one subject 
to talk about—prints, prints, prints, eternally prints! his collection of prints! 
his Mare Antonio! his Albert Durer! his Bartolozzi! Paganini would play 
divinely upon one string for a quarter of an hour at a time; bat then he 
could play upon the other three quite as well. Now your Mr. Brumby has but 
one string to his fiddle, and even upon that he’s a very bad fiddler. ‘Then, not 
only can he talk of nothing else, but he will not al ow any other person a choice 
of subject—he cuts through thent--rudely and impatiently interrupts them with 
a something or other about his eternal engravings. A little of that suiject 
would be very well iu its way; but to run it to death, as he does—! Oh, the 
tiresome mau! Ihe best conversers—and he has met some good ones at our 
table—are killed dead by him. One is anxious to listen to them, but, no ;—no 
chance for conversation where Mr. Brumby is.” 

‘* But, my love,” said I (still resolved not to give him up), ** he does not al- 
ways interrupt it. On the contrary—be will often, when another person 18 In 
possession of the attention of the table, politely pretend to fall asleep.” 

‘I. was upon such an occasion,” said my wife, laughing, ‘that poor Hook 
stopped short in the midst of one of his liveliest sallies, and cried—* Pray, si- 
lence, ladies and gentlemen, for a snore from Mr. Brumby.’ ”’ 

* But really, my dear Clara, you must allow,” said I, (determined not to 
give him up) “ you must allow that he is a perfect master of that. the only sub- 
ject he ever opens his lips upon—that he is a connoisseur of the first rauk—of 
taste refined, of judgment unerring.”’ 

“Now, Clarkson,” said she, “is that really your opinion? Come; speak 
honestly.” 

“Why,” said I (more and more determined not to give him up), “ my opinion 
upon the subject of engravings is of slight value, for! don’t pretend to undere 
stand much about them; but Dom. Colnaghi, whose opinion 1s unquestiona- 
bly first-rate, assures me that he is little better than an ignoramus: that he 
knows little or nothing of the matter; that he has merely got by rote the 
terms of the art and a string of names of the most eminent artists, from Marc 
Antonio to Charles Heath, which are perpetcally in his mouth ; and that if he 
should escape purchasing, on his own judgment, an H.B. for an Albert Durer, 
he would be a lucky fellow. However, my love, I must, in justice to him, say 
that that is not my opinion of him—it is only Dom. Colnaghi’s.” 

Having thus gallantly defended my friend, 1 sat down and wrote him the fol- 
lowing note : 








“ Mornington Crescent, Wednesday, 8th June. 
“Dear Brumby, 

““Mrs. Dewdney, [ am sorry to say, is not very well; so, instead of coming 
here, pray meet me at the Pangrowleon atseven. It is an open day there for 
visilers. * Yours, faithfully, 

“©. C. Dewpney.” 

“ At what time, dearest, do you think you shall get rid of your lively guest !” 
inquired my wife. 

‘Oh, at about nine, or half-after,” replied I; but I will not remain out 
later than | can help it, love.” 

“Jt was not for that I made the inquiry, dear,” said she; ‘* but I—you—” 

I did not particularly remark it at the time ; but it afterwards struck me for- 
cibly, very forcibly, that she hesitated. 

* Well, Clara; but what?” inquired I. 

“Why, Clarkson, you are engaged with my brother Richard, at Hammer- 
smith, to-morrow, to go up the river for a day’s fishing. Now, instead of get- 





ting up at five in the morning (as you talked of doing) which will be so uncoms- 
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‘fortable, so very uncomfortable for you, do get into an omnibus or a cab, and go 
down to-night. Richard, you know, will give you a bed.” 

‘+ But, sweetest,” said |— 

“ Now, dearest,” said she, “you shall—you must—I implore—I entreat. 
You will oblige me by going. I can’t bear the thought of your hurrying 
out at such a barbarous hour as five. I shall be miserable if you refuse 
me.” 

Sweet, considerate soul! Could I refuse her any thing! and a request, too, 
whose object was my own convenience, my own comfort. Yet she pressed the 
request with an earnestness that— 

ow I call every star, every planet, nay, the chaste moon herself, to witness 
that I am not jealous. Had my Clara ever given me cause for jealousy? Ne- 
ver—not the slightest. I knew that Little ‘Uimberman of the Grenadier Guards 
had, within the last few days, returned to England—What then? I had twice 
seen him ashe rode past our house look up at the windows—What then! My 
wife knew not of his return: and had she known it—What then! °Tis a long 
four years since he paid his addresses to her—she liked him a little—Yet what 
of that! Did she not reject him—and for me! Besides, he is married. No; 
I am not jealous: yet was there an earnestness in her entreaty that I would not 
return home that night !—Shame vpon me for the unworthy thought !—I pro- 
mised to go that night to Hammersmith 

In due time (John having placed my night-bag in a cab) I drove down to the 
club to receive my friend Brumby—first taking an affectionate leave of my dear 
litle wife. Our leave-takings, thuugh but for a sirgle night, were always of a 
nature to—But these scenes must not be dwelt upon. 

m * * ” * 

It so happened that Brumby and I were the only persons in the visiters’ room 
—we had it entirely to ourselves. What an opportunity for an easy, uncon- 
strained confabulation! And what a variety of pleasant topics were upen to 
us !— Parliament and the income tax; the Opera at the most brilliant period of 
its season, all the singers quite well enough not to sing ;* morning concerts, Thal- 
berg, and the projected Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Pianofortes ; 
our English theatres-royal, and the crowds that nightly rash—to the French 
play; the Royal-Academy exhibition, and Mr. Hume's patriotic suggestion that | 
the R A.s should be compelled to throw open the doors gratis, and pay all the 
expenses of the establishment out of the ‘ tottle of the whole ;” copyright, 
and the rights of every body init except the author—together with ‘* crowner’s- | 
quest-law” upon the subject; the—In a word, topics were endless. 

But Brumby had just purchased a Rembrandt etching, and—Oh, my stars! 

Here, be it observed, that my wife truly characterized the falk of Brumby 
when she compared it to the drowsy, monotonous buzzing of a bee in a bottle. 
A word is occasionally detected: the rest is one unmitigated brum-brum- 
brum. 

**Brom-brum brum early impression brum-brum fine preservation brum- | 
brum—”’ | 

* Brumby, you'll find that asparagus soup very good; put down your print, | 
and take it while it’s hot.” 
** Brum brum-brum early state brum-brum—” 
‘‘Now Bromby, do put aside that print, or neither those flounders nor the | 
stewed eels will be worth eating.” 





brum—” 





The clock on the mantelpiece pointed at seven minutes to eleven! J looked 
at my watch—it was unwound—lI had omitted to wind it up on the preceding 
hight—it was still standing at TWENTY-THREE MINUTES PasT TWo ! 





Summary. 


The Wesleyan Conference, at London, have elected Dr. Hannah president 
for the year, and Robert Newton secretary. 


The Goliah, 80 guns, just launched at Chatham, measures 2,590 tons. 


The trial of Bean, for the attaek on her Majesty’s life, will take place on 
Thursday, the 25th instant. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint Adolphus La Croix, Esq., sometime 
British Vice-Consul at Nice, to be her Majesty's consul at that port. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Rawson William Rawson, Esq., to 
be Civil Secretary to the Captain General and Governor-in-Chief of the pro- 


vince of Canada, and W. F. Coffin, Esq., to be one of the sheriffs for the dis- 
trict of Montreal. 


On Wednesday week a hostile meeting took place on Putney Heath, between 
Alexander Pollington, Esq., residing at Barossa Villa, St. John’s Wood, Re- 
gent's Park, and Augustus James Tankerfield, Esq., residing in Upper Glou- 
cester-place, Dorset square, Regent’s Park. Mr. Pollington received the con- 
tents of his antagonist’s pistol in the left groin, and Mr. T. that of Mr. P. 
slightly in the pistol arm, above the elbow. The meeting arose from a politi- 
cal dispute relative to a recent investigation of some elections before the 
committees of the House of Commons. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint James Agnew, Esq., to be Colonial 
Secretary and Clerk of the Crown in the Virgin Islands. 

The appointment of the Captain Superintendent of her Majesty’s Dockyard 
at Portsmouth has been conferred upon Rear-Admiral Hyde Parker, C. B. 

A due! took place lately in St. Petersburgh, says a letter from Berlin, between 
Prince Dolgorouski, son of the Russian general of that name, and Prince Jasch- 
will. Prince Dolgorousk: was killed 


Sir William Woods, garter principal king of arms, expired on Monday week, 
at Laurieston Lodge, his villa at Hampstead, after a lengthened illness. He 
was in his 56th year, haying been born in 1786. 

The late Russian papers announce officially the recognition of the present go- 
vernment of Portugal by the Emperor of Russia and the appointment of Count 





| Stroganoff as Russian ambassador at Lisbon. 


The United Service Gazette announces that the West India Mail Steam | 
| Packet Company, finding it impossible to perform their agreement of furnish- | 


ing two packets amonth excepting at an enormous loss, have proposed to the 
government to be permitted to retain the contract at the present rate of 240,- 
QvOl. per annum, for one packet a month, or to furnish two, as heretofore, for 


| an additional sum of 160,000/. a-year—making in all 400,000/. per annum. 


Improvement in Trade.—The circular of Messrs. Buchanan, of Liverpool, 


| confirms the general opinion of a steady improvement in the manufacturing dis- 
“Brom-brum my Mare Antonio brum-brum undoubted specimen brum- | tricts. 


They have found the reports from commercial and manufacturing towns 


| uniform in representing an increase of business—not, indeed, very rapid or pro- 


“Here’s a cutlet and a chicken-salad, and that’s your dinner; but, pray, | fitable as yet, but still resulting from a real demand. 


Brumby pray have done that print. Here—try this Movelle.” 

“ Brum-brum brum Rembrandt brum-brum my collection brum-brum Duke of 
Buckingham's brum brum—” 

The cluth was removed. And now for a little talk. 

“ Brumby, fill your glass —A curious circumstance occurred at the Opera | 
last night: at the very moment that—” 

“ Brum-brum left leg a/eetle out of drawivg brum-brum—” 

“ Now, for Heaven's sake, my dear fellow !—Well; at the very moment—” 

* Brom bram wonderful depth brum-brum expression brum-brum free burin 
brum brum—” 

“Tt was an interesting little episode, I assure you. At the very moment 
that Her Majesty—Brumby !—Brumby !—open your eyes ; don’t go to sleep. 
Come, fair play ; you had the talk all your own way at dinner; let us now di- 
vide it, and change the subject, for, upon my life, | can’t stand much more of 
your Rembrandt etching.” 

* Brom brum my Albert Durer brum-brum this etching brum brum, powerful 
effect brum-brum perspective brum-brum Rembrandt brum-brum sharp touches 
brum-orum brom-brum brum-brum cs 

———— lI awoke. H w long he had been brum-brum drumming, I know 
not, fur he was gone. J was alone in the room. I looked at my watch. 
Twenty three minutes past two! ! 

Magnetism! Mesmetism? Fora provocative of sleep try a ¢éte d-téle with 
a Brumby. 

Twenty-three minutes past two! Irushed out of the house; a cab was 
passing at the moment; I jumped into it. It was too late to think of going to 
Hammersmith, sv I ordered the driver to take me home. By the time I should 
arrive there it would be three o'clock! I must disturb the servants, but there 
was no help for it. As for poor, dear Clara, who has been in bed these three 
hours, who sleeps lightly and is disturbed by the slightest noise—! But John 
sleeps in a small room near the kitchen, so I will ring the kitchen-bell. Tne | 
brum.brom-brum was still in my ears, and I fell asleep ; nor did I awake till the | 
driver stopped on ¢his side of the turnpike, as I had desired him to do. My 
house was hardly twenty paces beyond it, and the tell saved would pay for a | 
couple of letters. 
pence. 

I walked towards my own door, when—oh, horror! My hair stood on end— | 
my throat became parched—iny knees bent beneath me—perspiration fel! in | 
large drops frum my brow ! 
anxiety to be rid of me for the night accounted for! 








The canvass blind of the lar_e, single, parlor-window was drawn down, aud 


| were proclaimed in the City Churches at Glasgow on Sunday last. 





‘day afternoon. 
| Yates goes out as the Governor’s Secretary. 


Iu the month of September the Queen, accompanied by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert and the noblemen and ladies of the royal suite, will honor the 
Marquis of Exeter with her royal presence at his lordship’s noble mansion, 
Burghley House, Northamptonshire. 


Tuesday’= Gazette contained an order for the Court to go into mourning, for 


| the Duke of Orleans, on Thursday, the 2lst July; the mourning to change on 


Thursday the 28th of July, and to close on Tursday the 4thof August. The 
Queen and Prince Albert wear mourning for a month. 

We hear from undoubted authority, that when thetruly sad and distressing 
intelligence of the death of the Duke of Orleans was conveyed tothe Queen 
at Claremount, her Majesty could not refrain from weeping. Autograph let- 
ters of condolence from her Majesty and Prince Albert to the afflicted Royal 
Family of France have already been despatched.—Morning Herald. 

Advices from Ascension to the 26th of May say, that the Niger Expedition 
awaited the termination of the rainy season to make a second ascent up the ri- 
ver; the water not sufficing for the purpose at that date. 

One Kelly has been arrested at Dublin, on suspicion of being concerned in 
the murder of Lord Norbury, in 1839. 

Major-General Sir William Gomm, the newly-appointed Governor of Mau- 
ritius, embarked with his suite, on board the Cleopatra, at Portsmouth, on Sun- 
Lady Gomm accompanies Sir William. 


The banns of marriage between ‘‘ Adelaide Kemble and John Sartoris” 
The gen- 
tleman who is abyut to lead this highly-accomplished lady and distinguished 
vocalist to the temple of Hymen, is styled Count Sartoris, and is reputed to be 
possessed of considerable wealth. The lady, we believe, although generally 
known in this country by her maiden pxtronymic of Kemble, is a widow ; and, 
we have been informed, has two children by her first husband, living at Milan. 
—Glasgow Courier 


An American aloe, said to flower only once in one hundred years, is now 


Among the Gentlemen admitted to Holy Orders at the Bishop of Durham's | 


late ordination is Mr. Blythe Hurst, some time since a working blacksmith in 


r . . | a 9 T aw 
Now was the hesitation explained ; now was the | the village of Winlayton. 


A few days ago at Grays, in Essex, a woman of the name of Avis was 
delivered of three children and a /amb, which latter is now in possession of Mr 


the lamp burning on the table (at that hour of the murning !) was so placed as to | Stedman, surgeon, having been presetved by him in spirits. 


throw upon it, with awful distinctness, the shadgws of two persons : one was— 


yes, it was that cochatrice, my wife ; the other was a man, ay, a (little man—it | 


was no other, it could be no other—for twice had I seen him look up at the 


windows as he passed—than little Timberman, of the Grenadier Guards! There | 


they sat, one on each side of the table. I could see their every movement in 
the same manner as the action of the figures is shown in the Ombres Chinoises 
I could hear their laugh, too—yes, they were laughing—oh, torture! laughing, 
no doubt, at me! How admirably well she had contrived it! ‘ You must go 
to Hammersmith to-night—you shall—I implore—I entreat—you will oblige 
me by going.” And all this was repeated to him !—d—nation !—it was at this, 
pethaps, they were at that very moment laugh:ng! I saw him raise a goblet to 
his lips—my wife pushed a bottle towards him—(regaling him with my choice 
whiskey, perhaps)—he shook his head in sign of refusal (prudent, at least, at 
that time of the morning)—he rose—she rose—they approached each other— 
he—he—yes, by my wrongs! he kissed her! He put on his hat—she resumed 
her seat and took up a book—yes—the artful and evidently hardened creature 
took up abook. He quitted the room and now I have the villain ! 

_ No sooner had he opened the street-door than I rushed upon him, and, seiz- 
ing him by the throat, dragged him into the parlor. My wife started from her 
seat. 

Half choked, as well as blinded, by rage, I cried, 

**So, madam, was it for this, you—”’ 

“Oh, Clarkson, dear Clarkson!” cried she, “ what is the matter with you ? 
But I see how it is: he has been dining at the Pangrowleon with that Mr. 
Brumby, and is tipsy.” 

Here, of course, she burst into tears! But the absurdity of the notion of 
getting tipsy in such company as Brumby’s! However, I was in anything but 
a laughing mood. 

“Madam,” cried I, “J desire you will quit my house: instantly quit my 
house, and gato your father’s As for you, Captain Timberman _? 

These words I uttered in a tone which must have sounded in his ears like the 
whizzing of a brace of bullets. At the same time I shook him violently. 

“* He is tipsy,”’ continued my wife. ‘Oh, Frederick, dear Frederick—” 

I was not aware that his name was Frederick ; but to “dear” him to my 
very face! I had wellnigh strangled him. 

* Frederick,” she continued, * | thought (as I said in my note to request you 
would come to me this evening) I thought that he would have been at Hammer- 
smith by this time ; but—” 

“Oh, infamy !” exclaimed I, “by ‘your invitation, was it! But quit my 
house, vile woman—instantly quit my house, and never more let me behuid 
you. And now, Captain Timberman—” 

“ Oh, Frederick,” said my wife, “I'll ring for John, who shall assist you to 
carry him up to bed.” 

** Desist, base woman,” said I, as she took hold of the bell-rope ; ‘‘ desist! 
the servants shall not be disturbed at this late hour, nur shall they be admitted 
to witness your vile conduct.”’ 

_ “Oh, gracious powers!” cried she, ‘he is mad! Late, dearest! Why, it 
is not yet eleven. For Heaven’s sake, Clarkson, release your brother in-law, 
release him, I implore you.” 

These words restored me to my senses. I looked the villain full in the face, 
and calmly—it was, indeed, my own true, dear, ever dear, Clara’s brother, 
Freddy ! 
el 

* “ Bring your guitar” is the title of a modern ballad. 
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_It is thus parodied in the invi- 
Certain it is they seldom come 





A monster howitzer, being 15 3-10 inches in the bore, and calculated for 
throwing solid shot of 450lbs. weight, or shells of 320lbs. holding 30\bs. of 
bursting powder, as well as some 130 pounders, have been pruved at Woolwich 
for the Pasha of Egypt. 


Under the reduced duties, coffee now sells in Dublin and Cork at 1s. 4d. to 
ls. 6d. the pound. 


The decease of Robert Davidson, Esq., L.L.D., advocate, professor of civil 
law in the University of Glasgow, took place on Sunday last. 


The Very Rev. Peter Brown, Deane of Ferns, and Incumbent of Gorey for 
upwards of fifty years, died at Gorey, on the 21st ult. 

The death of Admiral Taylor, one of the oldest flag-officers in the service, 
took place at his residence at Greenwich, on Tuesday week, in his 82d year. 

The Queen has been pleased, on the nomination of Lord Forester, to appoint 
Frederick John Trick, Esq. (late of the 66th Regiment,) one of her Majesty's 
hon. cozps of gentlemen-at-arms, vice Raymond, retired. 

The Queen and the Prince of Wales have been launched from Greenwich 
for the East India service. Both vessels have three decks, are pierced for 52 
guns, 219 feet in length, and 40 feeet across the beam. 

A barrel of American salted beef imported into Dundee under the new 
tariff, was brought to Perth on Monday, and sold at 3d. per pound. The meat 
is said to be of good quality, fat, and well-flavoured. We believe that a regu- 
lar supply of this novel commodity will soon be obtained in this quarter. We 
are informed that a quantity of American mutton hams have also been sold at 
3d. per pound. 

Fhght of 309 Carrier Pigeons from Birmingham to Antwerp.—An extraor- 
dinary and interesting flight of carrier pigeons, to decide a match, was wit- 
nessed in the neighbourhood of Birmingham on Tuesday. 
belonging to merchants and other parties at Antwerp, were forwarded a few 
days previously to Mr. Muntz, brother of one of the members for the borough, 
with a request that he would see them fairly started at 6 o’clock on the above 
morning. This request was accordingly complied with, the whole of the 
pigeons having been started on their journey almost simultaneously, from Mr 
Muntz’s residence at Handsworth, and after making some gyrations in the air, 
they took an easterly direction, and favoured by a fresh breeze, they were out 
of sightin a few minutes. 
safe arrival of the whole flock, the first pigeon having reached Antwerp at 
half-past nine o'clock the same morning, followed in rapid succession by the 
others, in fives and tens, the last pigeon reaching its destination at half past 
ten. Estimeting the distance from Birmingham to Antwerp (measuring in a 
straight lire) at 300 miles, and allowing for the difference in time between the 
two points, the first bird would appear to have travelled at the surprising ve- 
locity of ninety miles per hour! It is not the least singular fact connected 


wandered from its homeward course.—Aug 4. 


Captain Wingfield | 


About 300 pigeons, | 


Mr. Muntz has since received intelligence of the | 


with the match, that amongst so large a number of pigeons not one should have | 





tual stores of travellers and others who have visited those parts ; works on 
these subjects are beginning to make their appearance, from the British 
presses, of apparently great authority. Among others we perceive the fol- 
lowing :— 

Batoocuistax, ArrGHANISTAN AND THE Pansas ; by Chas. Masson, Esq. 
3 vols. 8mo. This writer resided in those countries during a period of twelve 
| Years, from 1826 to 1838, and in an official capacity. He seems to have dis- 
played much spirit of enquiry, and has availed himself of the numerous resoure- 
es within his reach. 

CavuBUL AnD ITs Derenvenctes; by Hon. Mountstuart Elphinston. 2 vols. 
8 mo. The British Journals speak of this publication in unmeasured terms of 

| encomium, and seem to consider it a standard work. 

| Invia and Arrouanistan; by J. Harlan. This is somewhat more brief 

| than the others, but it is sketchy of characters, and the author takes up various 
public considerations. 

| Personat Narrative or 4 visit TO AFFGHANISTAN ; by G. T. Vigne, 
Esq. The peculiar excellence of this work, as in others by the same author, is 

the accuracy and spirit of the descriptions of the passes which are so impor- 

tant in a military view in the countries to the West and North of India. 

Tue Seconn Campaicn in Cuina; by Keith Stewart Mackenzie, Esq. 
This writer, like the others whom we have selected for present notice, enjoyed 
advantages serving to render his publication one of authenticity. He was 
Military Secretary to the Commander in Chief, consequently could speak more 
correctly than ordinary observers concerning passing events ; and he had oppor- 
tunities of seeing much of that hitherto little known country and its people, on 
which subjects the accounts of French Missionaries, or of individuals belonging 
to diplomatic suites, are the only authorities up to this time. 

These and other works on the same subject so eagerly read by the English 
public, evince an anxiety with regard to the geography and the political move- 
ments of those countries, which would seem to intimate that our relations with 
them are more likely to be enlarged than diminished from past events ; and 
they certainly are developing both physical and moral peculiarities such as, 
until the recent and present disturbances there, were hardly dreamt of by the 
inhabitants of the Western World. 

Among the most recent useful publications of the day it would be unpardon- 
able to omit that of “A Stream Voyace To ConstTaNTINoPLE BY THE RHINE 
anp Danuse” ; by the Marquis of Londonderry. This nobleman has always 
been remarkable for the elegance and clearness of his style. His military and 
diplomatic dispatches were considered models of these qualities, and his dis- 
crimination of remark is not less obvious. His Lordship, however, is not the 
| first who has called attention to The Danube with regard to commercial ad- 
vantages, as the ‘‘Steam Voyage down the Danube ;” by M. J. Quin, Esq., 
was written some years before. 

An interesting work called Romantic Brocraruy or THE AcE or QuEEN 
EvizaBetu is on the eve of publication, to be edited by Dr. W. C. Taylor. 
| When it is recollected that the social state was much in transitu, from the iron 

manners of the Feudal ages and the Wars of the Roses to the higher advan- 
| ces in civilization, literature, and refinements which have subsequently become 
characteristic of the British empire, it is plain that the principal characters of 
the period, in which there must be found considerable amalgamations of dif- 
ferent principles, tempers, and modes of action, will assist the demonstration 
of a great moral problem. Of these the instances are many and the charac- 
ters are of stirring influence in the several classes of society, including the re- 
ligionist, the soldier, the statesman, the man of letters, and illustrating the fe- 
male character when it was losing much of the extravagant devotion paid to it 
in more chivalrous times, and beginning to assume that rational admiration 
which is now its boast and due 
| The last-named able writer has likewise in the press a work called Nores or 
| 4 Tourin THE Manvractvurine Districts or Lancasuire. Dr. Taylor in- 
deed has become honorably conspicuous as a writer on such subjects. His book 
on ‘* The Natural History of Society ” sufficiently established him as a sound 
thinker and able reasoner. 

Fine Arts.—Gems of art in this country are really windfalls too great to be 
passed by slightly when they appear ; we therefore willingly turn again to the 
small but valuable collection of pictures, concerning some of which we re* 
ceived the excellent communication from our friend last week. 








Having subse- 
| quently examined the works ourselves, we proceed to make a few additional 
remarks upon them. 

In the first place, concerning the Guercino of “ The Raising of Lazarus,” 
| we entirely concur with our correspondent that the drawing and the colouring 
| are admirable, but we must abate from the inference which would probably be 
| drawn from the remarks then made,—that it is a first-rate picture. It is true 


Cheap postage has taoght us the use and value of odd | ~ = blow at Harden Grange, Yorkshire, the seat of W. B. Ferrand, Esq., | that we see the mild benevolence of character depicted in the countenance of 


| 
im) 


Christ as he perfurms the miracle ; the adoration of Mary, and the surprise of 
| Martha are there ; the half-animate face of the newly resuscitated Lazarus, 
| the busy countenance of the person who is loosing the “ grave-clothes,” the 
| man near the grave who is stopping his nostrils ; all these ¢ell the story of the 
| miracle, but they do no more ; there is not any exalted sentiment in the pic- 
| ture, not any poetry, not any dominant figure. 
| ‘The truth is that Guercino was a good painter and_a good man, and 
|the latter part of the character, has helped somewhat to elevate the 
| former. He was industrious and he became rich; but he changed his style 
| too often to become very great in any style. His first was after the manner of 
| Carravagio; his second was a composite style in which the school of Caracci 
| mingled with that of Carravagio; but it is doubtfnl whether he ever studied 
| under any of the Caracci personally ; his third was an imitation of Guido. 
| The painting before us is of his second and best style, and, although wanting 
in poetic vigour and lofty imagination, it is as we have said, an excellent pic- 
j; ture. We have seen the celebrated picture on the same subject, by Sebastian 
del Piombo and Michael Angelo, and probably the transcendent merits of the 
| latter may step in somewhat to the prejudice of the Guercino painting. Gto- 
| vanni Francesco Barbieri Guercino is said to have executed 106 altar pieces, 


| 144 pictures for persons of the highest quality, and various other works of 
| great merit. 
The other two principal paintings are unquestionably works of the highest 
value. Spagnoletto was remarkably fond of emaciated and mortified features, 
hence the admirable effect produced by him, in the ‘“ Christ disputing with the 
| Doctors ” with regard to the sunken temples and cheeks of the figure in the 
| foreground, and also of the deep sunk eye of him who is poring over the “ roll 
lof abook.” By the bye, there are two strange anachronisms in this picture. 
| One of the doctors is earnestly perusing the roll by the help of a magnifying 
glass, long before such an instrument was invented or its property discovered ; 
the other anachronism consists of a number of old books, bound, as in the pre- 
sent day ; yet we know that books in those times were all rolls of manuscript. 
This part of the picture, however, is admirably done, and is quite as pardon- 
| able as that in which a painter makes Apollo play the fiddle, or as Shakspeare 
| introducing a sea-coast of Bohemia. 


” 


Of the ‘ Resurrection of Christ,”” by Zurbaran, the more we examine it, 
The design is so sublime and so well carried out, and 
‘the story is told both so truly and so poetically. The countenance of the 
| Christ, though pallid, and the expression, though melancholy, are holy, and 
convey the idea of inspiration; the eyes uplifted as if he were still saying 
‘‘ Father forgive thera, for they know not what they do.” 


the more we admire it 


The whole figure is 
buoyant, and apparently free from gravitation ; the lower limbs seem rather 
short, but this arises from the circumstance of a portion of drapery crossing the 
figure at the lower part of the abdomen covering a large portion of the limbs. 
The mantle or robe of the Saviour is beautifully floating, yet not as if agitated 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





The British relations in the East, and more particularly in those countries 
| West of the Indus, and in China, seem to have called forth all the intellec- 


Zurbaran was born in 1596; he studied under Pablo Roelas. 
but afterwards followed, moderately, the style of Carravagio. In 1630 he was, 
appointed painter to the King of Spain, and he afterwards painted a fine series 
of * The Labours of Hercules.” ; 

Besides these pictures there is a good original one by Filt, representing dogs 
and dead game. Several spirited copies from great originals are likewise in 
the collection; and the proprietor has several suits of Spanish armour well 
worthy the attention of the curious. 
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SONNET. WANDERING ‘THOUGHTS. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 

My wandering thoughts a misery are to me— 
They will not keep at home, but always stray 
To scenes forbidd ions, that display 
Even on their foreheads, (as a wizard's tome 
Is covered with dread emblems,) blushing shame, 
And guilt that, unavowed, fills the racked frame 
With cureless pangs! O thata spirit would come 
To guide them back, those truant thoughts that flee 
From the safe ark !—black ravens-that will roam 
To lands prohibited, where purity. 
Hath entrance never !—O that I could claim 
A quiet rest—a tranquil course of thought— 
Such as inspires and springs from virtue ; bought 
At no expense of worldly praise or blame ! 


A TRUE STORY. 


Many years ago, it was found necessary to besiege the fort called Budge- 
Budge, some few miles from Calcutta down the river, which the natives held 
in spite of our remonstrances, probably supported in their hostile obstinacy by 
the Dutch and French governments, who, as all the world knows, have several 
settlements in the East Indies. These settlements we could wrest from them 
in an instant, but, for some unaccountable reason or other, we have allowed 
them to remain in their hands, to the no small hindrance of justice and equity ; 
since it frequently happens that characters deserving punishment for their of- 
fences have merely to cross the river, and in ten minutes are beyond the pale 
of British law, having found refuge in Chinsurah, or some other foreign town. 
The existence of these little colonies have a still worse effect in case of disaf- 
fection amongst the Indians, inasmuch as they are ever ready to pour forth for- 
eign emissaries, who urgently fument the feud, and mislead the poor natives, 
by holding out hopes of assistance from their respective countries. ' 

Such had been the case with Budge-Budge, the aforesaid fort, before which 
a couple of frigates and some armed boats were lying at the time of my sketch. 
The native garrison, which amounted to about six hundred men, had vainly 
been summoned to surrender. They vowed they would rather die than do so. 
For three days long shots had been fired at them ; but, as the fortress was built 
of mud, no sooner was the smallest breach made than it was instantly closed 
up, and rebuilt stronger than ever. One of the commanders advised the adop- 
tion of a storming party; his brother officer, however, differed from him, 
urging that the place was too well garrisoned to be easily carried by assault. 
The opinions of the two leaders were forwarded to Calcutta, and the reply was 
nena to be returned on the morrow. 

ames Bunting (so we will call the old tar) heard all these palavers, as he 
styled them, and looked very knowing. He understood there was a chance of 
fighting, so he felt perfectly delighted. To his berth he descended, and as 
usual, when he was particularly happy, managed to get parti€ularly drunk, 
and turned in evidently the worse for liquor. Now, it so happened that in 
about an hour after he had thus settled himself in his hammock he suddenly 
awoke. A burning fever, an agonizing thirst parched his mouth, so he arose, 
and went to his locker: but, alas! he had drunk every drop of liquid he pos- 
sessed, and where to find more he knew not. On board the vessel he had no 
hopes ; shore was his only chance ; so, unseen by any one, he made his way 
into the water by lowering himself from the chains, or from a port-hole, or some 
such place, and struck out for the beach, where he landed safely, in spite of 
alligators, sentinels, and ail other similar oppositions. 

‘hen he had shaken the water from his hair, and hitched up his trowsers, 
he began to look around for a toddy-shop, where he could purchase some of 
that liquor, or some arrack, to take the chill off the water he had swallowed ; 
but, alas ! fio‘ building of the kind met his view,—not a single habitation could 
he see. The fort frowngd gloomily over him in sullen grandeur; no other 
place where spirits werplikely to be found could he discover, though he peered 
anxiously round on every side. To lose his time, to be laughed at by his com- 
rades on his return for the wild-goose chase he had undertaken, was by no 
means palatable to Bunting. To be baulked is a maxim unknown to a British 
sailor ; so, rather than his lose his grog, he determined to lose hs life, or, at 
all events, risk it. Without farther ado, he began scaling the walls of the fort. 
This he easily managed, and in a few rmoments found himself at the top of 
the glacis. Elated at his success, he began shouting as loud as ever he could 
bawl, to the horror of the garrison, who instantly tancying themselves assailed, 
started up, and were about to run to the spot where they supposed the at- 
tacking party had made good a lodgment, when Jim, who had scampered 
round the defences, again began to shout from the opposite side, and sud- 
denly lowering himself into the town itself, commenced ,cheering as loud as 
he could, intermingling his vociferations with cries fur liquor. 

Assailed, as they supposed, on both sides the enemy actually in the for- 
tress, surprised in the middle of the night, expecting nothing less than to be 
cut to pieces in the dark, what could they do! The bravest might well hesi- 
tate ; unable to get their forces together, confused, and astounded, they natu- 
rally believed that they had been betrayed. ‘They had but one course left to 
pursue. They opened the gates, and fled as fast and as far as their feet 
would carry them, leaving the town in the quiet and peaceable possession 
of James Bunting, who, after shouting vainly for some time, fell down, and 
slept for a.couple of hours, when he awoke, perfectly sober, though about as 
much puzzled at finding himself alone, and in the enemy's fort, as the poor 
man was inthe Arabian Nights, when he suddenly found himself transformed 
into an eagle. 

Jim rubbed his eyes. He pinched his legs, and walking up to a tank, ac- 
tually drank three mouthfuls of water before he cuuld believe that he was 
awake. He then strutted up to the ramparts ; and convinced himself he was 
in his proper senses, for there lay the two frigates, and there floated the 
urion-jack, for which he had often risked his life. ‘Shiver my timbers! but 
this is a queer go!” said he, and with that he twitched up his trousers as usual, 
and shook the pigtail—which then hung from every sailor’s head. 

The vessels, perceiving a man thus expose himself, began to fire at him. 

“ Avast there!’ shouted ‘Jim; but, as they did not hear him, or attend to 
him, he ran to the principal battery, and, climbing up the flag-staff, pulled 
down the Dotch colours, and hoisted up a ragged old turban he found lying in 
one of the streets. The commanders of the vessels thought this extremely 
odd. Something strange had evidently happened ; so they sent a boat on shore, 
bearing a flag of truce, carried by the first-lieutenaat of one of the frigates. 
Unmolested the party marched upto the fort; and, as the gates were open, 
unmolested they marched into it. Nota soul did they meet ull Jim stratted 
up to them. 

** Holloa, you sir, what's the meaning of this?” said the first lieutenant to 
Bunting, in a voice of anger; for it was sadly infra dig. for an officer of his 
rank to have been thus sent off to parley with acommon sailor. ‘ What’s 
the meaning of this!” 

‘** Please your honour, I hope you won't be angry, Leeftenant, but, some- 
how or other, I’ve taken this place. The enemy have cut the painter, and 
sheered off ” 

“ What !” cried the superior. 

Jim nodded. 

‘And, pray who the devil gave you leave todo so, I should much like to 
know? Get on board, sir, directly.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied Jim respecttully, instantly doing as he was desired. 

Tn the meantime the Lieutenant went, and formally took possession of the 
place by running up the British colours; then writing a most pompous des- 
patch, in which he recommended the real captor to be tried for leaving his ship 
without perinission, he sent it back by a young midshipman, remaining behind 
— with half-a-dozen sailors, in order, as he expressed it, to garrison the 

ort. 


Strange to say, his recommendation was attended to, and Jim Bunting 





** You took the fort!” 


black—howbeit ’tis no Mourning Suit but a Livery—for he grieves no more for 
the Defunct than the Bird of the same plumage, that is the Undertaker to a 
dead Horse. 

Asa a gone he is tobe shunned. To live opposite to him is to fall un- 
der the Evil Eye. Like the Witch that forespeaks other Cattle, he would rot 
you as soon as lvok at you, if it could be done at a Glance; but that Magic 
being out of Date, he contents himself with choosing the very Spot on the 
House Front that shall serve fora Hatchment. Thenceforward he watches 
your going out and your coming in; your rising up and your lying down, and 
all you Domestic Imperts of Drink and Victual, so that the veriest She Gossip 
in the Parish is not more familiar with your Modes and Means of Living, nor 
knows so certainly whether the Visiter, that calls daily in his Chariot is a mere 
Friend or a Physician Also he knows your Age toa Year, and your Height 
to an Inch, for he hath measured you with his Eye for a Coffin, and your Pon- 
derosity to a Pound, for he hath an Interest in the Dead Weight, and hath so 
far inquired into your Fortune as to guess with what Equipage you shall tra- 
vel, on your last Journey. For, in professional Curiosity, he is truly a Pall 
Pry. Wherefore to dwell near him is as melancholy as to live in view of a 
Churchvard ; but to be within Sound of his Hammering is to hear the Knock- 
ing at Death's Door. 

To be Friends with an Undertaker is as impossible as to be the Crony of a 
Crocodile. He is by Trade a Hypocrite, and deals of Necessity in Mental Re- 
servations and Equivoques. Thus he drinks to your good Health, but hopes, 
secretly, it will not endure. He is glad to find you so hearty as to be Apo- 
plectic ; and rejoices to see you so stout,—with a short Neck. He bids you 
beware of your old Gout—and recommends a Quack Doctor. He laments 
the malignant Fever so prevalent—and wishes you may get it. He compli 
ments your Complexion—when it is Blue or Yellow: admires your upright 
Carriage,—and hopes it will breakdown Wishes you good Day—but means 
everlasting Night ; and commends his Respects to your Father and Mother— 
but hopes you do not honourthem. In short, his good Wishes are treacherous ; 
his inquiries are suspicious; and his Civilities are dangerous ; as when he prof- 
fereth the Use of his Coach—or to see you Home. 

For the rest, he is still at odds with Humanity ; at constant Issue with its 
Naturalists, and its Philanthropists, its Sages, its Counsellors, and its Legisla- 
tors. For example, he praises the Weather—with the Wind at East; and re- 
joices in a wet Spring and Fall, for Death and he reap with one Sickle, and 
have a good or bad Harvest in common. He objects not to Bones in Bread 
(being as it were his own Diet,) nor to ill Drugs in Beer, nor to Sugtr of Lead 
or arsenical Finings in Wine, nor to ardent Spirits, nor to [Interment in Church- 
es. Neither doth he discountenance the Sitting on-Infants ; nor the swallow- 
ing of Plum Stones : nor of cold Ices at hot Balls—nor the drinking of Em- 
brocations, nay he hath been known to contend that the wrong Doge was the 
right one. He approves, contra the Physicians, ofa dainp Bed, an@ wet,Feet, 
of a hot Head and cold Extremities, and lends his own Countenance to the Na- 
tural Small Pox, rather than encourage Vaccination—which he calls a flying in 
the Face of Providence. Add to these, a free Trade in Poisons, whereby the 
Oxalic Crystals may currently become Proxy for the Epsom ones ; and the cor- 
rosive Sublimate as common as Salt in Porridge. To the same End he would 
give unto every Cockney a Privilege to shoot, within ten miles round London, 
without a Taxed Licence, and would never concur in a Fine of Deodand for 
Fast Driving, except the Vehicle were a Hearse. Thus, whatever the popular 
Cry, he runs counter: a Heretic in Opinion, and a Hypocrite in Practice, as 
when he pretends to be sorrowful at a Funeral; or, what is worse, atlects to 
pity the ill-paid Poor, and yet helpeth to screw them down. 

To conclude, he is a Personage of ill Pres:ge to the House of Life: a Ra- 
ven on the Chimney Pot—a Deathwatch in the Wainscot,—a Winding Sheet 
inthe Candle. Tomeet with him is ominous. His Looks are sinister ; his 
Dress is lugubrious : his Speech is prophetic ; and his Touch is mortal. Ne- 
vertheless he hath one Merit, and in this our World, and in these our 
Times, it is a main one ; namely, that whateverhe Undertakes he Performs. 
T. Hoop. 





THE ADJUTANT. 


The bird thus called may occasionally be seen in the booths of itinerant 
showmen in Europe; but, cooped up, dispirited, and shivering, it is as dif 
ferent from the magnificent adjutant that crowns the parapets of the Govern- 
ment House in Calcutta, or proudly watches over the barracks in Fort Wil 
liam, as 

“T to Hercules.” 

In their free state, (I will not say wild, for they are as domesticated as the 
dog or cat,) these splendid creatures stand about tive feet high. To describe 
their figure and form would be superfluous. In their native country they strut 
about witha solemn, pompous step, seemingly as if aware of being held in much 
veneration. Jn fact, no one is allowed to molest them, under a fine of two 
gold mohurs for the first offence, and expulsion from India (if a European) for 
arepetition of it. 

The reasons for the protection thus afforded to them arise, in the first place, 
from their being looked upon as * sacred birds’’ by the Indians; and in the se- 
cond, from their very great utility in destroying vermin and venomous reptiles, 
and their constant habit of carrying off carrion and other filth, From the latter 
quality arises their sobriquet of ** Calcutta Scavengers.”” Their military desig- 
nation has been conferred onthem fromthe very curious circumstance of their 
never reinaining in any place where soldiers are not to be found. They will 
follow even treasure-parties for thousands of miles,and will take up their abode 
in the smallest cantonment or garrison. Although in the most populous city in 
Asia, no adjutant will abide, should the troops be removed from it even for a 
single day. Add to this his stately march, which never goes beyond ordering 
time, his long watchings which he keeps like a vigilant sentinel, his stiff car- 
riage, &c., and you have the combined reasons for his being called the * ad- 
jutant,” 

In his free state he seldom rises high He flies from house-top to house- 
top, till he sees some object on the ground worth his attention, when he sud- 
denly descends to pick it up, and carries it back to his high perch. These birds 
have also a nasty habit of throwing their long legs perfectly horizontally from 
them, and skimming along about three freet from the earth, their heads poked 
out straight before them, neither locking nor turning to the right or to the 
left. Some few years ago, an unfortunate dubee (a washerman) was running 
along in front of the Staff-buildings in Fort William, when suddenly arriving at 
the corner, where the brigade-mayor’s house stood, he came full butt upon an 
adjutant who was thus amusiag himself. The bird was unable to check his 
flight, or alter his career, andthe man, equally incapable of stopping, came 
into direct collision with him. ‘The beak of the adjutant entered deep into the 
abdomen of the wretched native, who almost instantly expired. The force of 
one of these huge creatures, when on the wing, must be more than equal to the 
power of a horse. 


themselves by watching the proceedings of these eccentric birds, and playing 
them various tricks. One of the strangest sights I ever saw was the flight of 
an adjutant from the cadets’ barrack, down a portion of the fort generally call- 


nests there. He was sailing along, his long legs trailing behind him, when, as 
usual, his inveterate foes, the crows, attacked him, pecking away at his heels 
as he floated slowly through the air, unable to turn himself round upon them. 
In perfect security they pursued him, annoying him in every possible way, and 
quitting him when he alighted for a moment on any tree or building. Una- 
ware, | owever, of the approach of the adjutant, an unfortunate ‘* hoodie” sud- 
denly left the branch on which it was roosting, and flew across the enormous 
bird's track. The adjutant gave one snap, and, to my astonishment, (for I de- 
| clare upon my honour I saw him do it,) he with little or no difficulty swallowed 
the luckless crow whole! I was curious to ascertain, 4s there exists a differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject, whether the object thus taken passes directly 
into the stomach or the large pouch under the beak. In this instance I 





brought'to a court-martial, who most reluctantly were compelled to find him 
guilty, adjudging him, however, to undergo the least possible punishment that 
could be inflicted for so glaring a breach of discipline. Jim felt highly indig- 
nant at the turn things had taken. He could not help fancying himself an 
ill-used man: but he bore it stoically. When, however, he heard the verdict 
delivered ; when he heard himself pronounced guilty, he once more hitched 
up his nether garments, and exclaimed in an audible voice as he left the cabin, 
“Damn my eyes if ever I take another fort as long as I live.” 

Need | add that, though, to satisfy the strictness of the law, to which all in 
the navy must bow, the verdict of guilty was brought in, he was afterwards 
amply praised, and rewarded by his superiors ? 








AN UNDERTAKER 

Is an Iilwiller to the Human Race. He is by Profession an Enemy to his 
Species, and can no more iouk kindly at his Fellows than the Sheritl"s Officer ; 
for why, his Profit begins with an Arrest for the Debt of Nature. As the Bai- 
lif looks on a failing Man so doth he, and with the same Hope, namely, to take 
the Body. 

Hence hath he little Sympathy with his Kind, small Pity for the Poor, and 
least of all for the Widow and the Orphan, whom he regards, Planter like, but 
as somany Blacks on his Estate. If he have any Comimunity of Feeling. it is 
with the Sextun, who has likewise a Per C ntage on the Bills of Mortality, and 
never sees a Picture of Health but he longs to ingrave it. Both have the same 

wick Earfor a Churchyard Cough, and both the same Relish for the same 
usic, to wit, the Toll of Saint Sepulchre. Moreover, both go constantly in 


can positively affirm, that it must have gone through the regular chan- 
nels of digestion, the pouch retaining its usual size, seemingly empty and 
flabby. 

One of my brother officers used to amuse himself frequently after tifin by 
throwing down meat into the yard, upon which two or three adjutants were 
sure to pounce. He would at the same time let loose a little Scotch terrier, 
and enjoy the fight between the birds and the dog. At length one day, one of 
the former, more hungry than usual, snapped at Master Vic’s leg, which broke 
like a twig in the bill of his gigantic antagonist. Charles Frazer cursed the 
bird ; but, as curses don’t mend dogs’ broken legs, the poor animal was maim- 
ed for life, to the no smnall chagrin of its master 

Another and more cruel joke, often played off on these creatures, is to tie 
two tempting pieces of meat together by a string some four or five feet long. 
Several birds instantly descend, and before the first has had scarcely time to 
swallow one of the tempting baits, a second seizes on the other, and rising, as 
they always do when they have obtained food, they find themselves attached 
together by the piece, which each hes swallowed ; and then comes the grand 
struggle, to see which shall compel the other to disgorge, like the Scottish 
beggur-boy that has gained his bawbee by three licks and a wallop. Very of 
ten the piece of meat thus rendered up is again seized on by another bird. 
and so on several times. I confess I looked upon this sport both as filthy and 
cruel 

The most dreadful instance of this kind, however, which came to my know- 
ledge was the following trick played off by a European artilleryman. Having 
got permission to come inte Calcutta, he went to visit some brother soldiers 








The cadets, and many of the European soldiers quartered in the fort, amuse | 


ed Crow's Alley, from the myriads of these noisy birds that have built their | 














uartered in the fort, and, from mere idleness, began to teaze the adjutants. 
Several practical jokes had been exercised on these greedy birds, when sud- 
| denly, determining to eclipse all the tricks of his companions, he stole into the 
_ bobichi counar (kitchen,) and selecting a well-picked marrow-bone, he bore it 
_ off. and filling it with powder, he affixed a slow match to it, and threw it down 
| in front of a group ofadjutants. In an instant it was seized and swallowed by 
| one of them, who as instantly rose into the air with it. It had scarcely, how- 

ever, ascended fifty feet from the earth when the powder exploded, and the 
wretched bird was blown to atoms, to the great amusement of the savage ar- 
tillery-man. 

These jokes, however, are sometimes attended with unpleasant resalts. 
Within a week afterwards this man paid somewhat dearly for his fun. A 
general court-martial was held upon him at Dam Dum, and he received, un- 
pitied, I believe, by any one, six hundred lashes, for ove of the most wanton 
acts of cruelty ever inflicted on an unoffending animal.—Hours in Hindostan. 





RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOVL FOR YOUNG LADIEs—stuyvesant 

Place, corner of 8th street and 2d Avenne,New York.—Mrs. JOHN THAKP LAW- 
RENCE & Mrs. COLEY desire to inform their friends and the public, that they have 
united their Establishments ; and that their school for young Ladies, under their joint 
su verintendence, will open at the above-named residence on Monday the 12th of Sep- 
tember next. 

F -r their references and the details of theic terms, Mrs. Lawrence and Mrs. Coley 

beg to refer to their prospectus. 

rospectuses to be obtained at Swords, Sandford & Co., 152 Broadway ; Carville & 
Co., 108 Broadway ; Roe Lockwood, 411 Broadway. Aug 6. 


NIVERSITY OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE, KINGSTON, CANADA —(Ineorporaied by 

Royal Charter MDCCCXLL)—The next Session of Queen’s College will com- 
cence on Monday 3d October, and will extend, for Regular Students in the Faculty of 
Arts, to the Ist aa f 1843. 

The Classes for Logic and Mental and Moral Philosophy will be condueted by the 
aev Thomas Liddell. D.D. Edin., Principal of the University. 

The Classical department and that of Modern Languages, by the Rev. P. C. Campbell, 
M.A. Edin , Professor of Classical Literature. 

The devartment of Mathematies and Natural Philosophy will be under the direction 
f a Professor of eminent qualifications, who is expected to arrive from Britain in 
September. - 

Candidates for Matriculation as Regular Students, will be required to undergo a tho- 
rough examination b: fore the senatus Academicus on Three Hooks of the Georgics or 
neid of Virgil, and on the Greek Gram:nar, and they are requested to be in attend- 
ance for that purpose on the day notified for the opening of the Session, as the Album 
will not be kept open for Matriculation long after that period. 

The College Dues and Fees, as fixed by the Trustees, are £1 as Matriculation Fee, 
and £2 foreach Class, for the Session.to be paid at Enirance. Regular Students 
keeping Terms for Degrees in Arts will be required to attend from three fo five Classes 
in each Session. 

Persons not desiring to follow the Regular Course will be admitted, without exami- 
nation, to attend the Lectures on any one or more Branches in such order as they may 








is 
| Inthe absence of the Rev. Dr. Liddell, all communications to be addressed (post 
| paid) to the Rev. Professor Campbell. By order of the Senatus, 
| Kingston, Ist August, 1842. P. C. CAMPRELL. 
Professor Campbell intimates that, in compliance with the wishes of several Parents 
and Guardians, he has made arrangements for the openiug, at the commencement of 
the next Session of Queen's College, of a Preparatory Establishment, of which the 
main object will be to qualify for College Students not yet sufficiently advanced for 
Matriculation, but in which ins ruction will be given to pupils at any stage of advance- 
ment in a!! the usual Branches of a Classical and Commercial Education 
An experienced Master is expected froin Britain to couduct this establishment, under 
the supercmtendance of Professor C 
; ‘The annual charge for tuition in all the ordinarv Branches will be £10, payable half- 
yearly in advance, 
| The Session in the Preparatory Establishment will not close until the second week 
in August. 
Profereer € receives into his family a limited number of young men, Students in the 
College and Preparatory Establishment, and has at present a few vacancies. 
Kivgsten, Ist August, 1842. Aug. 13 to Oct. 3. 


O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR. —Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professor 

of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Conce:tina, begs to announce to his friends and 
the public, that he has jnst published hisnew * Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum its being well 
adapted to that instrument, and calculated not only to please but to afford instruction. 
This Rondo with severe! other pleasing pieces ef his composition * for the Guitar ” 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
lessons on the above instruments. Aug. 6-tf. 

AKRS LIFE PILLS.—The proprietors of this excellent medicine, T. Roberts & 

(o., so well known in England. Scutland and Ireland, have estabiished a whole- 
sale Branch of their House in New York, at the Clarendon House, comer of Duane 
Street and Broadwav. 

he importance of this medicine in numerous diseases may be judged when it is 
known, that its sale in Great Britain, &c , exceeds 

30,000 boxes weekly, 

being more than one milion and a half yearly, and it is so mild in its nature that it 
may be taken by the Invalid however weakly. 

For particulars of this invaluable medicine, together with an account of its venera- 
ble discoverer, Thomas Parr, read the book of his life which may be had gratis of all 
the Agents in New York, and otwer parts of the United States. 

The following are the duly appoir ted agents in New York— 

Rushton & Aspinwall, druggists and chemists, 86 William-st., 110 Broadway, and 10 
Astor House. 

Abraham Sands & Co , druggists and chemists, granite buildings, 273 Broadway, cor- 
rer of Chamvp: rs-st. 

P. Dickie, 413 Broadway, corner of Lispenard-st. 

John B. Dodd, druggist, Broadway, corner of Bleecker-st. 

A.W Badeau, Bowery Medicine Store, 260 Bowery ; 

J. « J. Coddington. apothecaries. 227 Hudson-street, corner of Spring-street. 

Dr. Symes & Brothers. 63 Bowery, corner of Walker-street. 

E L. Cotton, chemist and apothecary, 263 Bleecke.-stieet, corner of Jones-street. 

i. Wendover, druggist and apothecary, 141 Eighth avenue. 

Brooklyn—Wm. Armstrong, seed, drug and patent medicine warehouse, 184} Fulton 
street. 4 Aug. 13-tf. 

OARDING AT HOBOKEN.—Mrs. JAMES tormerly of Broadway, New York. ac- 
quaints her friends aad the public, that she has taken the Phaniz House at Hobo- 
ken about three minutes walk from the Ferry, where she has some spacious and airy 
| rooms still unoccupied. The situation is remarkably pleasant and healthy, and the 














house commands a splendid view of the harbour Bay, &c , while the proximity of the 

place to the New York markets enables her to spread her table with the choicest viands 

of the season) Terms moderate. Juty 16-1t. 
CARD.—Miss KEOGH would respectfully announce, that the duties of her School 
will be renewed on Monday, September the Sth. 

Competent Masters are engaged to instruct in ail the branches essential to thorough 
Education. &¢., and nothing shail be omitted that may contribute to the mera) and 
intetlectual improvement of the Pupils committed to Miss Keogh'’s charge. No. 397 
Fourth Street, opposite Albion Piace. Aug. 13 to Sept. 5. 


LIFTON HOUSE.—NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA,—Is situated near the Ferry in 
front of the Fails, (the site was chosen as giving the best view of both Falls,which 
are seen frgm every window on thegside and front,) is buist m modern style, with Co- 
lumns and three Piazzas on both fronts, a large Promenade and Observatory on top. 
The interior arrangeinent of Parlors and Bedrooms cannot be surpassed. ihe Sub 
scriber, (late of the Eagle.) having leased it for ate:m of years. has fitted and furnish- 
ed, and promises that nothing shall be wanting to make it tne most desirable stopping 
place at the Falls, and carnestly invites the attention of the public. 
June 11-3m. C. B. GRIFFEN. 


OTTLED PORT WINE—5S0 dozen Royal Factory Port, bottled by the Government 
Factory in “porto. 
100 dozen Grape Juice Port, a rich and fruity wine. 
20 qr casks fine Port. 
Also, old Cognac Brandy and Jamaica Kum in bottles, for sale by 
July 3u-tf. A. BININGER & CO.,141 Broadway. — 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUPACTOPY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic e of household furniture, without which no :oom, however 
weil furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 
| These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 18 
decidedty in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and cunstantly creasing 
| dernmand for them. ’ 
The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real Uransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are w airranted to wash 
| well and easily, and to last with proper usage atleast len years. Their prices, with 
| mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 
| It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
| be-’s name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 
N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quant'ty 18 taken. Mar. 12-1 f. : 


~~ ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 


Antuony street, New Yor. 


si ‘ at pleasure in laying the following before the public: 
| sie undersigned has great pleasure in laying * York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1641. 








To George Jardine, Mrgan builder, New York. ; 

Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
entire satisfaction. 

In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 

. real r. is stained by it. 
experienced Organ builder, is fully sustainec 

It 1s pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe- 
rior instrument. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. Cares, Pastor, 
Danie! Weaver, President, 
Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 
Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael Bentz, Organist, 
Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 

I cheerfully concur w ith the above :ecommendation, having tried the instrument, 
previous to its removal from this city. Ss. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 

He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall. Flushing, and 
the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 

hes. within these few months. erected large organs 7 
| And also to agreat number of clergymen and professors, from whom he has received 
most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. . 

G. J. continuesto manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sizedtothe 








smatlest—and for country churches where organists are difficult to be procured those 
of the self-playing,or Finger and Barrel actions combined. are particularly ape 
mended: these instruments by the simplest mechanical means, perform psalmody an 
chants in the first style of execution, and they have for many years been in generat 
use inthe country churches through ut «england 

The stibscriver begs to state that possessing every means, convenient premises. = 
ploying none but first rate experienced workmea added to his own practical! know ie age, 


lov . ality 
he is enabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlour, of superior qual'?, 


and upon very favourable terms. 
on 16-6un. x GEORGE JARDINE, 
Organ Builcet. 
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A TREATY 
To settle and define the Boundaries between the Territories of the United | 

States and the possessions of Her Britannic Majesty in North America, for | 

the final suppression of the African Slave Trade, and for the giving up of 

Criminals, fugitives from justice, in certain cases: 

Whereas, certain portions of the line of boundary between the United States 

of America and the British dominions in North America, described in the Se- 
cond Article of the Treaty of Peace of 1783, have not yet been ascertained 
and determined, notwithstanding the repeated attempts which have been here- 
tofore made for that purpose : and whereas, it is now thought to be for the in- 
terest of both parties, that, avoiding further discussion of their respective rights, 
arising in this respect under the said Treaty, they should agree on a conven- 
tioval line in said portions of the said boundary, such as may be convenient to 
both parties, with such equivalents and compensations, as are deemed just and 
reasonable: And whereas, by the Treaty concluded at Ghent, on the 24th day 
of December, 1814, between the United States and His Britannic Majesty, an 
article was agreed to and inserted of the following tenor, vz: “ Art. 10. 
Whereas, the traffic in Slaves is irreconcileable with the principles of humanity 
and justice: And whereas, both His Majesty and the United States, are desi- 
rous of continuing their efforts to promote its entire abolition, it is hereby agreed 
that both the contracting parties shall use their best endeavors to accomplish so 
desirable an object :” And whereas, notwithstanding the laws which have at 
various times been passed by the two Governments, and the efforts made to 
suppress it, that criminal traffic is still prosecuted and carried on : And where- 
as, the United States of America and Her Majesty, the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, are determined that, so far as may be 
in their power, it shall be effectually abolished: And whereas, it is found ex- 
pedient for the better administration of justice and the prevention of crime 
within the territories and jurisdiction of the two parties respectively, that per- 
sons committing the crimes hereinafter enumerated, and teing fugitives from 
justice, should, under certain circumstances, be reciprocally delivered up: The 
United States of America and Her Britannic Majesty, having resolved to treat 
on these several subjects, have for that purpose appointed their respective 
Plenipotentiaries to negotiate and conclude a Treaty, that is to say, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has, on his part, furnished with full powers, Daniel 
Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, and Her Majesty, the Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, has on her part appointed 
the Right Hon. Alex. Lord Ashburton, a Peer of the said United Kingdom, a 
member of Her Majesty’s most honorable Privy Council, and Her Majesty's 
Minister Plenipotentiary on a Special Mission to the United States ; who, after 
a reciprocal communication of their respective full powers, have agreed to and 
signed the following Articles : 
ARTICLE I. 

It is hereby agreed and declared that the line of boundary shall be as fol 
lows : 

Beginning at the Monument at the source of the River St. Croix, as desig- 
nated and agreed to by the Commissioners under the 5th Article in the Treaty 
of 1794, between the Governments of the United States and Great Britain ; 
thence, North, following the exploring line run and marked by the Surveyors 
of the two Governments in the years 1817 and 1818, under the fifth article of 
the treaty of Ghent, to its intersection with the river St. John and to the mid- 
die of the channel thereof: thence, up the middle of the main channel of said 
river St. John, to the mouth of the river St. Francis ; thence, up the middle of 
the channel of the said river St. Francis, and of the Lakes through which it 
flows, to the outlet of the Lake Pohenagamook; thence, Southwesterly, in a 
straight line toa point on the North West branch of the river St. John, which 
point shall be ten*miles distant from the main branch of the St. John, ina 
straight line, and in the nearest direction ; but if the said point shall be found 
to be less than seven miles from the nearest point or summit or crest of the 
highlands that divide those rivers which empty themselves into the river St 
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aout South eight degrees west to the point where the parallel of latitude of 
46 deg. 25 min. north intersects the South west branch of the®St. John ; 
thence, Southerly by the said branch, to the source thereof in the highlands at 
the Metjarme:te portage ; thence, down along the said highlands which divide 
the waters which empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence from those 
which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the head of Hall’s stream ; thence,down 
the middle of said stream till the line thus run intersects the old line of boun- 
dary surveved and marked by Valentine and Collins previously to the year 
1774, as the 45th degree of north latitude, and which has been known and un- 
derstood to be the line of actual division between the States of New York and 
Vermont on one side, and the British Province of Canada on the other ; and, 
from said point of intersection, west along the said dividing line as heretofore 
known and understood to the Iroquois, or St. Lawrence River. 
ARTICLE II. 

It is moreover agreed, that, from the place where the joint commissioners 
terminated their labours, under the sixth article of the Treaty of Ghent, to wit : 
At a point in the Neebrik channel, near Muddy lake, the line shall run into 
and along the ship channel, between St. Joseph and St. Tammany [slands, to 
the division of the channel at or near the head of St. Joseph's Island ; thence, 
turning eastwardly and northwardly, around the lower end of St. George’s or 
Sugar Island,and following the middle of the channel which divides St. George's 
from Joseph's Island; thence, up the east Neebrik channel, nearest to St. 
George's Island, through the middle of Lake George ; thence west of Jona’s 
Island into St. Mary’s River, to a point in the middle of that river, about one 
mile above St. George’s or Sugar Island, so as to appropriate and assign the 
said Island to the United States ; thence adopting the line traced on the maps 
by the commissioners, through the river St Mary and lake Superior, to a point 
north of Ile Royal in said lake, one hundred yards to the north and east of Ile 
Chapeau, which last mentioned island lies near the northeastern point of Ile 
Royal, where the line marked by the commissioners terminates; and from the 
last-mentioned point, southwesterly, through the middle of the sound between 
Ile Royal and the northwestern main-land, to the mouth of Pigeon river, and 
at the said river to, and through, the north and south Fowl Lakes, tothe Lakes 
of the heighth of Land, between Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods : 
thence along the water communication to Lake Saisaquinaga, and through that 
Lake ; thence, to and through Cypress Lake, Lac du Bois Blanc, Lacla Croix, 
Little Vermillion Lake, and Lake Namecan, and through the several smaller 
lakes, straits, or streams, connecting the lakes here mentioned, to that point in 
Lac la Pluie or Rainy Lake, at the Chaudiere Falls, from which the Commis- 
sioners traced the line tothe most northwestern point of the Lake of the Woods, 
—thence along the said line to the said most northwestern point, being in lati- 
tude 49° 23’ 55” north, and in longitude 95° 14’ 38” west from the Observa- 
tory, at Greenwich; thence, according to existing treaties, due south to its 
intersection with the 49th parallel of north latitude, and along that parallel to 
the Rocky Mountains. It being understood that all the water communications, 
and all the usual portages along the line from Lake Superior to the Lake of the 
Woods; and also Grand Portage, from the shores of Lake Superior to the Pi- 
geon River, as now actually used, shall be free and open to the use of the citi- 
zens and subjects of both countries 

ARTICLE III. 

In order to promote the interests and encourage the industry of all the inha- 
bitants of the Countries watered by the River St. John and its tributaries, whe- 
ther living in the State of Maine or the Province of New Brunswick, it is agreed 
that, where, by the provisions of the present treaty, the River St. John is de- 
clared to be the line of boundary, the navigation of said River shall be free and 
open to both parties, and shall in no way be obstructed by either: that all the 
produce of the forest, in logs, lumber, timber, boards, staves, or shingles, or 
of agriculture not being manufactured,grown on any of those parts of the State 
of Maine watered by the River St. John, or by its tributaries, of which fact 
reasonable ev:dence shall, if required, be produced, shall have free access into 





Lawrence from those which fall into the river St. John, to a point 7 miles in a 


and through the said river and its said tributaries, having their source within 





straight line from the said summit or crest ; thence, in a straight line in a course | the State of Maine, to and from the seaport at the mouth of the said River St. 


John, and to and round the Falls of said River, either by boats, rafts, or other 
conveyance : that when within the Province of New Brunswick, the said pro- 
duce shall be dealt with as if it were the produce of said Province: that, in 
like manner, the inhabitants of the Territory of the Upper St. John determined 
by this treaty to belong to her Britannic Majesty, shall have free access to and 
through the river for their produce, in those parts where the said river runs 
wholly through the State of Maine ; provided always, that this agreement shall 
give no right to either party to interfere with any regulations not inconsistent 
with the terms of this treaty, which the Governments, respectively, of Maine 
or of New Brunswick may make respecting the navigation of the said river, 
when both banks thereof shall belong to the same party. 
ARTICLE IV. 

All grants of land heretofore made by either party, within the limits of the 
territory which by this treaty falls within the dominions of the other party, 
shall be held valid, ratified, and confirmed to the persons in possession under 
such grants, to the same extent as if such territory had by this treaty fallen 
within the dominions of the party by whom such grants were made ; and all 
equitable possessary claims, arising from a possession and improveinent of 
any lot or parcel of land by the person actually in possession, or by those 
under whom such person claims, for more than six years before the date of 
such treaty, shall, in like manner, be deemed valid, and be confirmed and 
quieted by a release to the person entitled thereto, of the title to such lot or 
parcel of land, sodescribed as best to include the improvements made there- 
on; and in all other respects the two contracting parties agree to deal upon the 
most liberal principles of equity with the settlers actually dwelling on the 
territory falling to them, respectively, which has heretofore been in dispute be- 
tween them. 

ARTICLE V. 

Whereas, in the course of the controversy respecting the disputed territory 
on the Northeastern Boundary, some moneys have been received by the au- 
thorities of Her Britannic Majesty’s Province of New Brunswick, with the in- 
tention of preventing depredations on the forests of the said territory, which 
moneys were carried to a fund called the ‘* Disputed Territory Fund,” the pro- 
ceeds whereof it was agreed should be hereafter paid over to the parties inte- 
rested, in the proportions to be determined by a final settlement of boundaries : 
It is hereby agreed, that a correct account of all receipts and payments on the 
said fund, shalt be delivered to the Government of the United States, within 
six months after the ratification of this treaty ; and the proportions of the amount 
due thereon to the States of Maine and Massachusetts, and any bonds and se- 
curities appertaining thereto, shall be paid and delivered over to the Govern- 
ment of the United States ; and the Government of the United States agree to 
receive for the use of, and pay over to the States of Maine and Massachusetts 
their respective portions of said fund; and further to pay and satisfy said 
States, respectively, for all claims for expenses incurred by them in protecting 
the said heretofore disputed territory, and making a survey thereof in 1838 ; the 
Government of the United States agreeing with the States of Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts to pay them the further sum of three hundred thousand dollars, in 
equal moieties, on account of fheir assent to the line of boundary described in 

his treaty, and in consideration of the equivalent received therefor, from the 
Government of Her Britannic Majesty. 
ARTICLE VI. . 

It is furthermore understood and agreed, that for the purpose of running and 
tracing those parts of the line between the source of the St. Croix and the St. 
Lawrence River, which will require to be run and ascertained, and for making 
the residue of said line by proper monuments on the land, two Commissioners 








shall be appointed, one by the President of the United States by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and one by her Britannic Majesty ; 
and the said Commissioners shall meet at Bangor, in the State of Maine, on 
the first day of May next or as soon thereafter as may be, and shall proceed to 
mark the line above deseribed ; from the source of the St. Croixto the River 
St. John ; and shall trace on proper marks the dividing line along said River, 
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and along the river St. Francis, to the outlet of the Lake Pohena, 
numents upon the land, the line described in the first article of this treaty ; 


joint report or declaration, under their hands, and seals, desi 
of boundary, and shall accompany said report or declaration with maps certified 
by them to be true maps of the new boundary. 

ARTICLE VII. 


river Detroit, on both sides of the island of Bois Blanc, and between that | 


island and both the American and Canadian shores ; and all the several chan- which he had been most anxious to see in power, but he felt it his duty to sup- 


nels and passages between the various islands lying near the junction of the 


i ; i ith the lake of that name, shall be equally free and open to the | injuriously to the agricultural interest. 
ee fetid and tees of both parties. ; iid , | by Mr. Huskisson, but he was obliged to withdraw it, because he found that he 
F , could not prevent the commission of fraud ; and did the present Government 


ARTICLE VIII. PrN 

“The parties mutually stipulate that each shall prepare, equip and maintain 
in service, on the coast of Africa, a sufficient and adequate squadron, or naval 
force of vessels, of suitable numbers and description, to carry in all not less | 
than eighty guns, to enforce separately and respectively, the laws, rights and | 
obligations of each of the two countries, for the suppression of the Slave trade ; 
the said squadrons to be independent of each other, but the two Governments 
stipulating, nevertheless, to give such orders to the officers commanding their 
respective forces, as shall enable them most effectually to act in concert and | 
co-operation, upon mutual consultation, as exigencies may arise, for the at- 
tainment of the true object of this article ; copies of all such orders to becom- 
mupicated by each Government to the other respectively. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Whereas, notwithstanding, all efforts which may be made on the Coast of 
Africa for suppressing the Slave Trade, the facilities for carrying on that traf- 
fic and avoiding the vigilance of cruisers by the fraudulent use of flags, and 
other means, are so great, and the temptations for pursuing it, while a market 
can be found for slaves, so strong, as that the desired result may be long de- 
layed, unless all markets be sbut against the purchase of African negroes ; the 
parties to the Treaty agree that they will unite in all becoming representations 
and remonstrances, with any and all Powers within who:e dominions such 
markets are allowed to exist ; and that they will urge upon all such Powers the 
propriety and duty of closing such markets at once and forever. 

ARTICLE X. 

It is agreed that the United States and Her British Majesty shall, upon mu- 
tual requisitions by them, or their Ministers, Officers, or Authorities, respect- 
ively made, deliver up to justice, all persons who, being charged with the 
crime of murder, or assault with intent to commit murder, or piracy, or arson, 
or robbery, or forgery, or the utterance of forged papers, committed within the 
jurisdiction of either, shall seek an asylum, or shall be found, within the terri- 
tories of the other: provided, that this shall only be done upon such evidence 
of criminality as, according to the laws of the place where the fugitive or 
person so charged, shall be found, would justify his apprehension and commit- 
ment for trial if the crime or offence had there been committed ; and the re- 
spective judges and other magistrates of the two Governments shall have 
power, jurisdiction, and authority, upon complaint made under oath, to issue 
a warrant for the apprehension of the fugitive or person so charged, that he 
may be brought betore such judges or other magistrates, respectively, to the 
end that the evidence of criminality may be heard and considered ; and if on 
such hearing, the evidence be deemed sufficient to sustain the charge, it shall 
be the duty of the examining judge or magistrate, to certify the same to the 
proper executive authority, that a warrant may issue for the surrender of such 
fugitive. The expense of such apprehension and delivery shall be borne and 
defrayed by the party who makes the requisition, and receives the fugitive. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The eighth article of this treaty shall be in force fur five years from the date 
of the ratification, and afterwards until one or the other party shall signify a 
wish to terminate it. The tenth article shall continue in force until one or the 
other party shall signify its wish to terminate it, and no longer. 

ARTICLE XII. 

The present treaty shall be duly ratified, and the mutual exchange of ratifi- 
cations shall take place in London, within six months from the date hereof, or 
earlier if possible. 

In faith whereof, we, the respective Plenipotentiaries, have signed this treaty, 
and have hereunto affixed our seals. 

Done in duplicate, at Washington, the ninth day of August, Anno Domini, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-two. ASHBURTON, [sgat.] 

DANIEL WEBSTER, [seat.] 


gamook ; and , to be of such quality as the pri ‘ 
from the outlet of said Lake, they shall ascertain, fix, and mark by durable — | —_ “ow any ee intent might be presumed. He trusted that the 
the said Commissioners shall make to each of their respective Governments a within its comparatively limited sphere, to the revival of trade, and the in- 
ing such line | crease of employment for the 
that it be now read a second time. 


| riously injured by the measure, for no precautions could give security against 
It is further agreed, that the channels in the river St. Lawrence, on both fraud ; and he moved that the bill be read a second time that day three 
sides of the Long Sault Islands, and of Barnhart Island ; the channels in the months. 








provisions of the bill made necessary, and where 
particularly beneficial.at this time of distress, as tending, 


people. (Hear, bear.) He begged to move 


Colonel RUSHBROOKE said that the agricultural interests would be se- 


Mr. G. PALMER said he was sorry to be obliged to vote against the party 
rt the amendment. He considered that the present bill would operate most 
A similar measure had been proposed 


fancy they could do what Mr. Huskisson had failed in accomplishing? Every 
ounce of biscuit and flour intended for consumption on board ship would be en- 
tered for exportation, and the certificates would be sold to enable other parties 
to take out of bond a certain quantity of foreign corn. 

Lord PALMERSTON rose, and expressed it as his opinion that the argu- 
ments against the bill had been abundantly answered. Truly had it been urged 
that the result of the measure would be beneficial to our commerce, and in- 
directly to our manufactures. All that he regretted was, that principles so ex- 
cellent should not have been more fully carried out upon the general corn 
question. _(Hear.) 

The house then divided—Ayes, 116 ; Noes, 29. Majority in favour of the 
second reading of the bill, 87 

NEWFOUNDLAND BILL. 


House of Commons, July 30. 

On the order of the day being read for going into committee on this bill, 
Mr. O’CONNELL rose to move that the committee be postponed until that 
day three months, in order to allow time for a communication to be had from the 
parties interested. Several years ago, a charter was granted giving to this 
place a constitution consisting of two houses of Parliament—one consisting of 
representatives elected by the people, and the other a Legislative Council ap- 
pointed by the Crown, the governor having the power of assenting to, or with- 
holding his assenting from, the measures they agreed to. How did that con- 
stitution work? He would refer them to Sir John Harvey's despatch, dated 
the 6th of October, 1841, which said, ‘‘ The trade of the colony is flourishing, 
and the revenue ample and increasing.” The people were loyal, and attached 
to this country, and how were they about to reward them! By trampling on 
them, and taking away their constitution. Sir John Harvey in one of his de- 
spatches said, that the influence of the constitution was a sufficient check on 
the public mind to prevent violence at any future elections. What, then, were 
the reasons for thus seeking to oppress the inhabitants of Newfoundland? He 
regretted that he should have to state what those reasons were, but the truth 
must be told. They were persecuting the people of this island because the 
majority of them were Ryman Catholics. (Hear, hear.) The second altera- 
tion proposed was an increase in the qualification of the members of the As- 
sembly. Sir J. Harvey recommended the increase in the qualification, and he 
(Mr. O'Connell) was not adverse toit. The colonists themselves were willing 
to increase the qualification, but this bill proposed to take the matter out of 
their hands. He ptotested against thus taking the legislation upon this subject 
from the inhabitants of the colony and to the change proposed to be made in the 
qualification of voters, which would disfranchise a very large proportion 
of the inhabitants and whom Sir J. Harvey considered as the most valuable 
part of the community. It had been said with respect to the subject of the 
finances, that the Crown ought to have the power of originating money grants, 
as was done in this country. Why, according to the charter, no money could 
be expended without the governor's warrant. Some grants certainly could be 
made by the Assembly, but was that a ground for destroying the constitution ' 
They could get money granted by holding a session of the Legislature. There 
was no necessity for thus trampling on the liberties of the people. He had a 
letter in his possession from the Catholic bishop of the colony, who stated that 
the Assembly had never refused any supply, that they had always been ready 
to adopt any proposition made by the governor,notwithstanding the Council had 
thwarted them in every possible way. He denied that the noble lord had found 
the constitution suspended. ‘The session of the Assembly had ended in May, 
1841, and it was impossit!e that new election could have been held before No- 
vember, because the whole adult population was absent during the interval at 
the fisheries. The deputation which had been over here on the subject had been 
assured by Mr. V. Smith that nothing should be done without due investiga- 





The correspondence is upon the subjects— 

Ist. Of the interference of the Colonial authorities of the British West In- 
dia Islands with American merchant vesse!s driven by stress of weather, or 
carried by violence, into the ports of the colonies. 

2d. On the subject of the Caroline—and 

3d. On the subject of impressment—but oa that a sort of apology, and 
plea of necessity, is made for the burning of the Caroline, with an expression 
of regard for the sacredness of our neutral rights is made—nothing is settled 
upon these points ; and the President is understood to declare in his message 
accompanying the Treaty. that he does not deem it necessary to urge the con- 
sideration of those matters further. 





Amperial Parliament 


BONDED CORN BILL. 

House of Commons, July 20. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE rose to move the second reading of the Bonded 
Corn Bill. The adoption of this measure, he said, had been unanimously re- 
commended by the committee which sat during the present session to consider 
the subject: He had to regret having voted tour or five years ago against a 
bill the object of which was similar, although it proposed to attain that object 
by means more open to exception. The purpose of this bill was to allow fo- 
reign corn to be ground in bond, under the lock of the Crown. When he (Mr. 
Gladstone) came to examine the question which underwent investigation before 
a select committee, he arrived at the conclusion, that a bill like the present 
would be perfectly unexceptionable in its operation as regarded the producing 
interests of this country, while, on the other hand, it would confer great bene 
fit, in the augmentation of our trade. The credit of the measure belonged en- 
tirely to the hon. member for Gateshead (Mr. Hutt,) who first suggested it, and 
who had with great judgment conducted the question to its present stage, 
and who would *%e a witness, he trusted, to the future beneficial re- 
sults of the measure. It would open, he was convinced, to the millers and 
ship-bakers of this country a very considerable trade from which they were at 
present excluded. There was a large demand for flour in many parts of the con- 
tinent, in Australia, and sometimes even in the United States. The bill would 
also insure a regular supply of biscuits to the shipowners. If the millers of 
this country were able to supply the immense fleet of British and foreign ves- 
sels frequenting our ports, the additional demand thereby created for foreign 
corn would be very considerable, and would be altogether independent of the 
uncertain and fluctuating circumstances of the seasons at home. One objec- 
tion which he had entertained to the bill, till he had maturely considered the 
subject on being appointed to the office he now held, was that it would give oc- 
casion to frauds on the revenue. 
ranted by the experience of other countries ; in Belgium and France, which 
had corn laws similar in their provisions to our own, a plan of this kind had for 
aseries of years been in actual operation. In France a large trade in flour 
was carried on in this manner without reasonable cause of dissatisfaction being 
afforded toany party. During the last 10 years from 250,000 to 300,000 cwt. 
of flour had been manufactured and exported from that country. If France 
then, with a comparatively limited commerce, had derived such great disadvan- 
tages from a measure of this kind, it might fairly be in’erred that we, with a 
shipping so much more extensive, m ght carry on even a greater amount of 
trade, while we might expect to hive as large a share of the demand frou the 
general market of the worl 
my fraud. 
stance,of whom it was not fora moment to be supposed that they looked for the 
means of carrying on their trade to so base and disgraceful a source. 


‘There was no reasonable ground for apprehendJ- 


sistent with the interests of the revenue. 


possible to introduce fraudulently, what induence would that amount exercise 
on the price of corn in the market of this country 2 


ject would again come under the consideration of Parliament in the third ses 
sion after this. 


nufactured for consumption in this country, but only for exportation. 


amount of duty required by the corn law. 


This apprehension, however, was not war- | 


Phe persons asking fur the bill were men of character and sub- 


Revenue determined that the House of Assembly should not meet again, and this bill 
officers of great experience had declared that the measure was perfectly con- | 


But suppose there should be fraud, the constitution of Newfoundland. 
and take the most extravagant calculation as to the amount of corn it would be 


' Suppose it to be equal to | ject of religion into the discussion ; but, as the subject had been introduced, he 
the quantity of flour manufactured in France, 300,000 cwt., or 100,000 quar- 


ters of grain,—that would be but a 200th part of the consumption of this coun- 
try. He was disposed to think it would be advisable, as the present bill was a 
new experiment, and to take additional precaution against fraud, to limit the 
duration of the measure to three years from the present time ; so that the sub- 


As the bill now stood, flour would not be permitted to be ma- 
There | in the charges which had been made, and he stated that one of the parties 
was no good reason, however, why parties should not be allowed, if they 
thought fit, to enter their flour for home consumption, and he proposed accord- 
ingly to alter the bill so as to give them the power of doing this, on paying the 
He should propose also to mitigate 
the very severe penalties leviable in cases where the flour should be found not | (Lord Stanley) believed that the population was pretty equally balanced. Two 


tion. Now, he asked where that investigation had taken place? (Hear.) 
Every principle of honesty, of justice, and of fairness, was in favour of his 
(Mr. O’Connell’s) proposition ; and yet he knew that the majority of that house 
would support the Government in this attack upon the liberties of Newfound- 
land. If the bill had been brought forward earlier in the session, an expression 
on the subject might have been elicited from the people of England, who would 
have had generosity enough to ask for a fair trial. Why did not the noble 
lord call another assembly, as had been recommended by Sir John Harvey, and 
see if that Assembly would not make every necessary alteration in the existing 
constitution? They had stated their willingness to raise the qualification, and to 
give the Government the initiative in the introduction of grants. Under the noble 
lord's plan considerable delay must take place in calling together the Legislative 
Assembly. Under his (Mr. O’Connell’s) plan nosuch delay would take place. It 
had been objected that among the members of the Assembly there was one who 
could not read or write, and two who were in menial situations. Had those 
persons been elected by the popular party? No; they had been elected by 
the mé@fcantile party to bring the Assembly into contempt. In 1836 the elec- 
tions placed the anti-constitutional party in a minority, and the Government 
declared these writs void, because a little bit of wax had not been attached to 
them. At the new election four mercantile men were elected ; they refused 
to serve, and these persons were elected in their stead: so that the anti-con- 
stitutional party first elected improper persons,and then turned and said, ‘* Look 
at the improper persons who are elected under this constitution.” Could any- 
thing be so gross or so inconsistent as this? The jealousy of the constitution 
was, in fact, jealousy of the Catholics of the colony. Upto the period of the 
granting the constitution, Catholics were exc!uded from every situation. He 
denied that the Romnn Catholics had shown any exclusive spirit, or any wish 
to absorb all the funds ef the colony for their own purposes. To prove this he 
read an extract from their petition, which set forth that a grant of money to re- 
build a Protestant church, that had been destroyed by fire, was supported by 
all the Catholics. The bill was brought forward at a time when it was utterly 
impossible to give it a fair discussion ; all from whom he might expect redress 
were absent, nor had he the slightest hope of convincing those who were list- 
ening to him. He put the question on the foundation of plain common sense. 
All he asked of the noble lord was to postpone the bill till next session, till he 
could hear what the inhabitants of Newfoundland had to say. Their delegates 
would then be here, and anything that was just and reasonable they would be 
ready todo. But he did implore the noble lord not to crush the colony with 
such a measure as this. He concluded by moving that this bill be committed 
that day three months. 
Lord STANLEY said, whatever difficulties the inhabitants of Newfoundland 
had to contend with, he was quite sure that at no period of the session could 
their complaints have been listened to more attentively than they had been on 
the present occasion. With the exception of one or two points, he had very 
| little to complain of in the statement of the right hon. and learned member ; 
| and he should endeavour to follow that statement as closely as possible. These 
| points were, that he had given the billa character which did not belong to it, 
| and had assigned motives to the Government which they were far from enter- 
| taining. Last year, the Government, in compliance with a motion of the hon. 
| member for Droitwich, laid upon the table of the house despatches from the 
' Governor of Newfoundland, in which he stated to the Secretary of State that 
he could nut consider it his duty, upon the dissolution of the House of Assem- 
| bly, toissne any new writs. That statement was founded upon the violent con- 
ldnet whiely had taken place at the preceding elections. (Hear, hear.) He 
| must complain of the statement of the right hon. and learned gentleman, that 
ibis bill was introduced for the purpose of annihilating the constitution of New- 
founclind. When he came into office he found that the late Government had 





was in fact introduced for the purpose of restoring, with certain modifications, 
He proposed to confer certain rights which 
had been suspended by his pred«cessors. (Hear, hear.) He deeply regretted 
> | that the hon. gentleman should have thought it necessary to introduce the sub- 
felt bound to say that it was his belief, founded upon all the information which 
he had obtained, that at the recent elections in the colony of Newfoundland, 
he did not say that the Roman Catholics as a body, but a considerable number 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood, took a very active part in interfering with 
the elections, acting in a manner which scandalized well-thinking and respecta- 
- | ble Roman Catholics, of whom there were many; and Bishop Fleming had ad- 
mitted to him, that although the facts were exaggerated, there was some truth 


charged had been visited with ecclesiastical censure. Another cause to which 
the right hon gentleman attributed the introduction of the bill was the fact that 
the Roman Catholics constituted a large majority of the population. He di 1 
not know where the right hon. gentleman had obtained his information ; he 





years ago the Roman Catholies in the island amounted to 37,000,the members 








of the established church to 26,000 or 28,000, and the remainder of the popula- 
tion, amounting to 10,000 or 11,000, consisted of Presbyterians and other re- 
ligious bodies. (Hear, hear.) Now, there had been but one*appointment in 
Newfoundland under the governorship of Sir John Harvey, and that appoint- 
ment had been given toa Roman Catholic. As a proof that they were not 
actuated by any religious feelings, he might state, that while a site was obtain- 
ed for the erection of a building for Roman Catholic worship, they could not 
find any land on which to erect three Protestant churches which were wanted. 
He declared solemnly that in introducing this bill he had no views of making 
any distinction between Roman Catholics and Protestants. (Hear. hear.) He 
had never made any charges against the Assembly on religious grounds. Then 
the right hon. gentleman said that he was abont to annihilate the constitution 
of Newfoundland. What did he propose! He proposed to unite the Legisla- 
tive Council and the House of Assembly—to raise the qualification of members 
—to raise the qualification of electors—to reserve to the Crown the originating 
of money votes, and that the Executive and Legislative Councils should be 
separate; and, so far from that being at variance with the opinion of Sir J. 
Harvey, as stated by the right hon. gentleman, it was exactly in correspondence 
with a despatch which he (Lord Stanley) received from him, dated the 21st of 
September. The noble lord then read the despatch of Sir J. Harvey and the 
instructions of Lord Ripon, which the right hon. gentleman had so much prais- 
ed, to show that his proposal was not at variance with those documents. 
He did not mean his proposal to be a punishment of the Legislative Assembly, 
but to enable them to legislate without coming into collision with the other 
house, as had been the case heretofore. The right hon. gentleman said, that 
the two houses were made into one for the purpose of swamping the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. But he should like to know how 10 could swamp 15, this be- 
ing the proportion in which the new Legislature was to be composed. He did 
not deny that the present constitution had worked well, and that many internal 
improvements had been effected under it. (Hear, hear.] ‘The right hon. gen- 
tleman had said that the present bill was intended to give one interest an advan- 
tage over another. It was true that there were two interests growing up inthe 
colony, but the present bill would not give any advantage to one class over 
another, but would equally benefit all classes. [Hear, hear.] The right hon. 
gentleman had stated, and stated correctly, that the returns to the House of 
Assembly, up tothe year 1836, were of a very respectable character. and that 
the members returned had in general carried on the public business with great 
satisfaction to the inhabitants ; but it appeared, upon unquestionable authority, 
that under the present qualification members were returned who were disquali- 
fied from duly discharging their duties by the violence of their party feelings, 
and by their want of education and respectability. The Assembly was now 
principally composed of parties unknown in the upper classes of society. The 
members were each allowed 42/. a-year ; and it appeared among other strange 
facts, that a servant was permitted by his master to take his place among the 
representatives of the people in the Legislative Assembly, while he and his mas- 
ter divided the 42/. between them. 

Mr. HUME asked in whose evidence that appeared ? 

Lord STANLEY said that he made the statement on the authority of Mr. 
Brooking, one of the leading gentlemen of Newfoundland. 

Mr. O'CONNELL said, that the firm of Mr. Brooking had got that very per- 
son returned. 

Lord STANLEY only mentioned the fact for the purpose of showing the 
abuses to which the present system of representation inthe colony gave rise. 
To remedy the evil of having such parties returned to the House of Assembly, 
he proposed that no person should be elected a member who did not possess an 
income ef at least 100/, and he did not think that that amount was unreasona- 
bly high. Why did he propose to unite the Legislative Council and the 
House of Assemnby ? it was because, from the conduct of both bodies, such 
had been the difficulties and dissensions arising between them that legislation 
had heen put a stop to, and the most important measure, including the Revenue 
Bill, were actually at this moment in a state of abeyance. [Hear, hear.] He 
contended that the House of Assembly had sent up such bills that it was im- 
possible for the governor to sanction them ; and were they prepared to conti- 
nue the existing system, which permitted the legislative body and the Council 
to be at continual variance, and allowed the bare majority to suspend the busi- 
ness of the colony? But the right hon. and learned member said great im- 
provements had taken place, that the revenue was good, and that trade had 
increased. Undoubtedly it was so, but the injury which arose from the stop- 
page of the supplies did not fall on the merchants and traders, but on the resi- 
dent inhabitants of the colony. He would state distinctly that raising the fran- 
chise to a moderate extent would not affect the agricultural and Roman Catho- 
lic interest exclusively, but would strike off that small portion of the constitu- 
ency absolutely subjected to their employers, whether Catholic or Protestant. 
What he wanted was to insure the franchise to persons who had a permanent 
interest in the soil. The hon. gentleman asked him to postpone the bill. Now, 
the present state of the colony was this, that upon the importation of goods the 
parties were compelled to give a bond, binding themselves to submit to any 
duties to be imposed by a bill to be passed of a retrospective nature. That 
was the condition of the colony at present. He (Lord Stanley) had received 
a letter that morning, stating that the colony was placed in great difficulty 
from want of this bill, and yet the hon. gentleman asked him to postpone it 
His (Lord Stanley’s) object was, that one party should act as a check upon the 
other ; and it was with this view that he confidently trusted the House of Com- 
mons would assent to the proposal of going intc committee, for the purpose of 
remedying the evils he had pointed out. 

After a few observations from Mr. Hume the debate was adjourned. 

On the 3d inst. the debate was resumed, and Mr. Parkington, Mr. C. Bullen, 
and Sir H. Douglass having made a few remarks 


Mr. R. V. SMITH observed, that no doubt there were difficulties in the 
present state of the colonies which the Government could not overlook, yet, 
considering the late period of the session, the production of the measure at 
present could not failto cause some embarrassinent. He was not on that ac- 
count prepared to say that it ought to be further postponed ; on the contrary, 
he was of opinion that they ought, one way or other, to come to a speedy de- 
cision. He thought that if a measure had been proposed embodying the re- 
commendations of Sir J. Harvey in his first despatch, and if such a measure had 
been brought on earlier in the session, so that it could have received more con- 
sideration, there would have been no difficulty perhaps in acceding to it. Sit 
J. Harvey proposed to raise the qualifications of member of the House of As- 
sembly, that was to say, to give them a property qualification—a subdivision of 
the electoral districts, increasing the number of members—a proposition from 
which he had since receded, owing to the difficulty of finding a sufficient num- 
ber of districts to carry it into effect ; also, that the elections throughout the 
island should be simultaneous. With regard to the qualification of voters, 
which at present was a year’s residence in the island, although it might seem 
to approach to universal suffrage, it was a very proper qualification, considering 
the condition of the population ; the test of residence was one of the very best 
tests of respectability that could be established in any colony. The noble lord 
had proposed the trial of a united assembly ; that might be a very good expe- 
ment in a new colony, but he trusted that both that proposition and the other 
clause of the bill would be limited in their duration to the period of at most 
five years, and that the measure would not be regarded as establishing the per- 
petual constitution of the island. Under all the circumstances, and if the right 
hon. gentleman pressed his motion to a division, he must vote against it. [ Hear, 
hear.} He did notexpect that there would ever be a better opportunity for 
discussing this question ; but on going into committee he should oppose the 
clause which went to alter the qualification of voters, and he should propose 
that the duration of the bill should be limited to five years. 

Lord STANLEY said, that a'though he was aware he had no right to ad-~ 
dress the house again upon this question, still he hoped to be allowed to do so 
' for a few moments in consequence of the suggestions which had been offered 
to him by the right hon. gentleman the member for Northampton, by which he 
(Lord Stanley) might be able to save the time of the house when it came into 
committee on this bill. [Hear, hear.] If he (Lord Stanley) hid understoo { 
| the right hon. gentleman aright, his proposals were these—he was prep ired to 
accedeto the amount of qualification for members of the fHouse of Assein'ly 
—to the proposed arrangements with regard to initiative proceedings by the 
Government with respect to money votes—to the prima fucie elections, al | = 
the union of Council and Legislative Assembly as a temporary metsure. — He 
(Lord Stanley) was sensible of the disadvantage and inconvenience which 
would arise from the unioa of those two bodies asa permanent measure, and 
he adopted it here in this bill on the recommendation of the governor, and 
in the hope that the union might settle those differences and dissensions which 
existed. It was never his (Lord Stanley's) intention to propose this as @ per- 
manent measure, for in the bill there was now contained a clause enabling the 
Crown to re-establish the Legislative Council. It was his (Lord Stanley’s) !n- 
tention incommittee to propose an alteration which would remove the word 
“freehold,”’ but introduce the words “ ownership of lands of the value of 40s., 
or occupier of house of the value of £5." This, he thought, would be an 1m- 
provement upon the present franchise, and would not diminish the existing 
number of the constituency. But he did not consider the alteration of the 
franchise as essential to the working of the measure ; and if, by an abandon- 
ment of the alteration of franchise and the adherencg to the household fran- 
chise, he could obtain a more ready acquiescence and sanction to the measures 
as evidenced by the observation of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. V. Smith.) 
he (Lord Stanley) would consent to expunge that clause of the bill which 








tered the franchise, with the exception of retaining the provision fixing © 
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riod of residence at two years previous to the election as a preliminary qua- 
ification. 

wy 0" some further remarks from hon. members the house divided, when 
there appeared for going into committee, 82; against it, 21; majority, 61. 
The house then went into committee. ; 

That part of the clause empowering Her Majesty to raise the qualifications 
of members of the Assembly having been read, Mr. O’Connetu regretted that 
the house should be called on to decide the question of qualification without 
more information than they at present possessed. The existing qualification 
had been granted by the Government several years ago, after mature delibera- 
tion, and the noble lord had neither proved that it was unfit nor that the quali- 
fication which he proposed in this bill was a better one. He (Mr. O°Connell) 
should propose, in the first place, that after the words ‘no such qualification 
shall be fixed at more than a net annual income” there be inserted those words, 
“arising from any source whatsoever;” and in the next, that the blank be 
filled up with ‘ 50/.” instead of “ 100/.,” as proposed by the noble lord. 

The first amendment was agreed to without discussion. The second was 
opposed by Lord Sranxey, upon which the house divided, when there appear- 
ed—For the amendment, 13; Against it, 88; Majority, 75. 

The blank was then filled up as originally proposed. ‘The following clauses, 
to the 5th inclusive, were agreed to. 

On the proposition of Mr. O’Connext, the 6th clause, empowering Her 
Majesty to abolish the Council as a distinct branch of the Legislature, was 
poskpenot for future discussion ; and the remaining clauses of the bill were 
adopted. 
he CuairMan reported progress, and obtained leave to sit again on Friday. 








FRANCE—OPENING OF THE CHAMBERS. 

The King of the French opened the extraordinary session of the Chambers, 
on the 26th ult., inthe Chamber of Deputies. He left the Tuileries at one o’clock, 
accompanied by his four sons, the Duke de Nemours, the Prince de Joinville, 
the Duke d'Aumale, and the Duke de Montpensier ; cannon announcing his 
departure from the palace. The royal route was barricaded off, and the car- 
riage was so closely surrounded by military officers that the King could not be 
seen; but the people were quiet ; sadness pervading the aspect of military 
and spectators. The attendance of both Chambers was numerous. M. Thiers 
is described as chatty, but graver and more anxious than heretofore ; Count 
Molé looked abstracted. Several ladies were present. Five chairs of state 
were placed for the King and his four sons, two on each side, at the spot usual- 
ly occupied by the tribune from which the Deputies speak— 

At twenty minutes past ove, (says the correspondent of the Morning Post,) 
the huissier of the Chamber called out, “* Le Koi,” and the King entered 
it amidst deafening shouts of * Vive le Roi.’’ Every body stood up, and the 
King, tottering, with tears streaming down his cheeks, kept bowing and placing 
his hand to his heart. At length he eobbed out aloud, and dropped into his 
chair, whilst the cheering was renewed again and again, and the ladies—I may 
say men also—weeping piteously. The Duke de Nemours, the Duke d’Au- 
male, the Prince de Joimville, and the Duke de Montpensier, sat on each side of 
the King. They were all in the respective uniforins of their regiments, the 
King being in that of the National Guards, with crape round his arm, and wear- 
ing black gloves. The King, having put on his hat and spectacles, began to 
read the Royal speech, but was seized with a violent cough, the worst symp- 
toms that struck me, but which perhaps may be ascribed to his emotion, as he 
looked well in the face, and I thought that he was stouter than ever. The 
scene at this time was very animated. Behind the throne were Marshal Gerard, 
Generals Pajo!l and Damisle, and a numerous staff in varied and brillant uni- 
forms. To the right and left of the King were his four sons; before him the 
Ministers, then the Council of State, and the Admirals and Marshals of the 
kingdom. To the right were the Peers and foreign diplomatists, and to the left 
the Deputies, the rear being filled with tribunes crowded to excess. The mass 
of black presented by this assemblage, contrasted with the crimson velvet of the 
elevated escrade on which the King was seated. 

This is the speech— 

“« GENTLEMEN, Peers, anp Deputies.—Under the grief which oppresses 
me, deprived of that dearly beloved son whom I considered destined to re- 
place me on the throne, and who was the glory and support of my old age, I 
have deemed it imperative to hasten the moment of your assembling around 
me. We have together a great duty to fulfil. When it shall please God to 
call me to himself, it is necessary that France and the constitutional monarchy 
be secured against being for a moment exposed to any interruption of the royal 
authority. You will, therefore, have to deliberate upon the measures requisite 
for preventing, during the minority of my beloved grandson, this immense dan- 

er. 

“ The calamity that has befallen me does not render me ungrateful to Di- 
vine Providence, which still preserves to me my children, worthy of all my 
tenderness and of the confidence of France. 


“Gentlemen, let us now secure the repose and safety of our country. At 


a later period I shall call upon you to resume your accustomed labours relative 
to state affairs.” 

The reading was interrupted by violent emotion, and is thus described by 
Galignani— 

The circumstances attending the reading of the speech were perhaps unparal- 
leled in the history of parliamentary sittings. The King’s emotion was so 
great that he found it impossible to give utterance tothe words. He made the 
attempt a second time, and again he was unsuccessful. The auditory burst 
forth into one long cry of ** Vive le Roi!” which seemed to give courage. He 
at last found utterance, but his voice was thick, husky, and broken with agita 
tion. At the word ‘ consolation” the King could no longer withstand the tor 
rent of his grief. He laid down the document and burst into tears. The whole 
auditory was deeply afllicted, and we do not exaggerate in saying none present 
could resist the contagion. Loud, long continued, and reiterated shouts again 
greeted him. Again he resumed, and his voice became stronger, until he spoke 
the words ** mon fi/s,” where it again faltered. At ‘* ma tendresse” tesrs again 
prevented his proceeding, and the shouts of the auditory were again necessary 
to give him co fidence to conclude. At the end, his Majesty rose, crossed his 
arms on his breast, and, in an effusion of gratitude for his reception, after bow 
ing to the Chamber. sunk back on his seat, and subbed convulsively, hiding his 
features in his handkerchief. 1t was altogether one of the most affecting scenes 
we have ever witnessed, and it was long before the persons present cuuld re- 
cover from their emotion. The Dwke de Nemours and the Duke d’Aumale sat 
on the right of the King, ard the Prince de Joinville and the Dake de Montpen- 
sier on the left. They all appeared exceedingly cast down, and the Duke de 
Nemours was much changed tn appearance, being much thinner and paler than 
usual. The King, we have sincere pleasure in stating, looked in good health, 
and, considering what he has suffered, appeared little changed. After the 
speech, and after having bowed to the Chamber, the King advanced to the 
front of the estrade, and repeatedly acknowledged his atfectionate reception 
The cries of Vive le Roi were again loud and long continued at his departure. 
The whole sitting lasted exactly 25 minutes. 

The first business of the Chamber, after its members have been distributed 
by lot into nine Bureaus or Standing Committees, is for those Bureaus to 
choose their Presidents and Secretaries. ‘The result proves that Ministers 
have five Bureaus in their favour; two, who elected M. Dufaure and M. Sal- 
vandy, are half-hostile to Ministers; the other two belong thoroughly to the 
Opposition. 

The National mentions that M. Guizot met with an accident on Friday, 
which might have been attended wita fatal consequences. On leaving his 
house at Auteuil in his carriage, the horses plunged forward, and dashed the 
pole of the carriage against a tree; which was shivered to pieces. M. Guizot 
fortunately escaped unhurt. 


——_——<e——— 
FUNERAL PROCESSION OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 





A battalion of the infantry Of the line, ‘with their arms reversed, headed by 
their drums and band, the former at intervals beating the muffled roll. 
A detachment of the Sapeurs-pompiers, with standard and drums. 
A battalion of foot municipal guards. 

A squadron of municipal horse guards. 

The Commandant of the Paris Brigade of Gendarmerie with his Staff. 
Two squadrons of the 5th Dragoons with standard and band. 

The General commanding the Ist Military Division with his Staff. 
A battalion of Light Infantry with colors and band. 
Deputations from the Polytechnic and St. Cyr Military Schools, and the Staff 

School. 
A battalion of the Orleans Chasseurs. 
A battery of Artillery. 
A squadron of the 5th Regiment of Dragoons. 
The Colonel and four squadrons of the National Horse Guards. 
A battalion of the National Guards, headed by its band. 
Two more squadrons of the National Horse Guards. 
Six Mourning Coaches, containing Members of the Households of his Majesty 
and the late Prince Royal. 
A Band of Music. 
The Car containing the Heart of the Prince, an Orderly Officer of his late Royal 
Highness riding on each side. 
The Archbishop of Paris, and a large body ef the Clergy, in full canonical 
costume, headed by two Beadles, and Officers carrying the 
Crucifix, and other religious emblems. 


THE FUNERAL CAR, 
Bearing the body of the deceased Prince, drawn by six horses, richly capari- 
soned, clothed in black and silver. On the side of the trappings 
of each horse was an escutcheon, embroidered 
with the initials of his Royal Highness. 

The car itself was very gorgeous. It was of moderate dimensions, covered 
with black, and studded richly with silver stars. Round the top was a splendid 
silver cornice, at each corner cf which was a knight’s helmet in the same metal, 
surmounted with a black plume. The corners were decorated with tri colored 
flags and other military trophies. On the top was acoronet in gold, supported 
by four winged genii 'n silver, to correspond with the cornice. The cords of the 
pall were held by Marshals Soult, Molitor, Gerard, and Valée, on horseback. 

Immediately after the car followed three aides-de-camp of the Prince, bear- 
ng on cushions the insignia of the different orders worn by the Prince. 

Twenty-four non-commissioned officers, members of the Legion of Honor, 
whose duty would be to remove the body from the car and transport it into the 
cathedral. 

The Prince’s charger, followed by his Royal Highness’s carriage, closed, and 
succeeded by a long train of mourning coaches, the cortége brought up by de- 
tachments of different arms in the same order as those in advance of the car. 
Some idea of the extent of the procession may be given to those acquainted 
with Paris, when it is stated that its head had reached the Place de la Concorde 
long before the car had passed through the Arc de Triomphe. 

The number of troops assembled on this occasion cuuld not have been less 
than 60,000. 

The line followed by the procession was by the Avenue de Neuilly, Champs 
Elysées, Place de la Concorde, the Quays, to the Place du Chatelet, Pont No- 
tre Dame, and the Rue d’Arcole. The whole of the road was covered with 
sand. 

The procession did not reach the cathedral until a late hour, when the body 
was removed from the car, and placed on the catafalque prepared for its recep 
tion. The whole of the nave of the church was lined with a douvle row of 
troops. Immediately the body was removed into the cathedral a salute was 
fired from a battery of artillery, stationed behind the edifice, and the troops 
forming the procession then filed off to their respective quarters. 


ARRIVAL OF THE BODY AT NOTRE DAME. 


At the moment the body entered the church a salute of twenty-one guns was 
fired, and the great bell of Notre Dame was rung. 

The urn which contained the heart of his royal highness was carried into the 
choir of the cathedral by General Marbot. Their royal highnesses then placed 
themselves in a row opposite the catafalque. The vespers were recited by the 
bishop, and chaunted by the clergy of the metropolis. This ceremony lasted 
one hour. 

The princes entered the cathedral after the clergy. The coffin, carried by 
twenty four decorated sub officers appointed to that duty, and who formed part 
of the procession for that purpose, was placed on the catafalque and covered 
with the large black pall. 

The cathedral was clothed in black, and re echoed with the voices of the 
choristers reciting the verses of the ‘* De profundis.”’ 

The funeral decorations of the church were magnificent, and becoming the 
object for which they were designed. The orders given for them fully re- 
spected the sacred character of the edifice; an excellent taste guided all the 
works of religious and funeral embellishments which were called for by the oc- 
casion. The general effect was most grand, and at the same time the most so- 
lemn, that could be conceived. Tie catafalque is placed on an elevated s:age, 
which is approached by twenty-five steps, and are supported by fourteen carya- 
tides in silver of the most exquisite workmanship. A canopy thirty-seven me 
tres in height, made of veivet trimmed with ermine, di scends majestically over 
the cenotaph, which it envelopes in its ample folds. Five hundred wax-lights 
burn around. Fifty banners are suspended from the roof, each bearing the ini- 
tials of the prince, and the names of the different places where his royal high 
ness distinguished himself— namely, Medeah, Milianah, the Iron Gates, 
Mascara. 

A‘. the conclusion of the ceremony the princes were conducted to their car- 











order. The outbreak there had its origin in a desixe to obtain. an advance of 
wages ill-suited to the circumstance of the times. It happens in this case, as 
in most others of the sort, that the most turbulent are the least sufferers. 

The session of parliament is visibly drawing to a close, and measures, af- 
fecting particularly the social interests, are daily brought under coasideration. 
The poor law has been abridged and modified, and will be reconsidered on the 
re-assembling of parliament. Some measures will also then be taken to pre- 
vent brivery at elections, now proved to be prevalent. The bill by which 
foreign wheat may be taken out of bond, on condition of an estimated equiva- 
lent being returned in fine flour fit for exportation, or in one or more of the 
three classes of biscuit used on board merchant ships has passed into law. The 
House of Commons was last night engaged in renewed discussion on the 
Newfoundland Bill. The prorogation is expected to take place on the 17th. 


The commercial treaty between Great Britain and Portugal has been finally 
arranged, and upon terms highly advantageous to each. 


The Christinos at Madrid are still active against the Regent. It is under- 
stood that the Cortes will be dissolved and a new one elected about the month 
of November. 

According to the Augsburg Gazette of the 15th inst. it would seem that the 
Circassians had gained an important advantage over the Russians. It states 
that a division of the army of Circassia, under the command of General Grabbe, 
had been attacked in a forest by the Lesghians and cut to pieces. The Rus- 
sian loss is estimated at 1,500 men and 25 officers. The artillery, which was 
in the rear, was preserved from falling into the hands of the enemy. 


A war steam-vessel, of very large dimensions, to be named the Dragon, is to 
be built by the British government. Her engines are to be of the immense 
power of 800 horses. The Devastation, and other first-class steamers at pre- 
sent in the service, have only engines of 400-horse power. 


A new flower has been introduced from China by Messrs. Loddiges, of Lon- 
don, the Cirrhopelalum Sinense, one of whose lobes is exactly like a tongue 
and chin, in a state of continual oscillation. The petals and upper sepal are 
purple, the lateral sepals are yellowish and green. The flowers are arranged 
in a circle, and all look outwards, so that, on whatever side the umbel is regard- 
ed, it presents to the eye the same row of grinning faces and wagging chins. 
From this flower the Chinese may have taken the hint for their figures of men 
and women with chins in perpetual motion. 


The committee appointed to inquire into the causes of certain election com- 
promises have at length presented their report to the House of Commons. 
£21,300 is reported to have been spent in bribery by the consevatives at Har- 
wich, Nottingham, Lewes, Reading, Penrhyn and Falmouth, containin 
9,019 electors ; and £32,866 by the liberals ; and in all these places there had 
been compromises to avoid the exposure and expense of a new election. 

A letter from Dresden, of the 18th ult., represents the Elbe to have become 
so shallow that the water in general is not more than four feet ten inches im 
depth, and in many parts is fordable, so that for the time the river is unnaviga~ 
ble—a state without example in the memory of man. 

Diath of Baron Larrey.—Baron Larrey, the eminent surgeon, whom the Em- 
peror Napo'eon pronounced to be the most honest of men, died on Monday last, 
at Lyons, in the arms of his son, who had accompanied him on his inspection of 
the troops in Africa, from wh.ch he was returning. ‘Two days previously Baro- 
ness Larrey, his wife, expired in the arms of her daughter at Biévre. The Ba- 
ron was 76 yearsof age. He was a member of the Académie des Sciences 
and Inspecteur du Conseil de Santé des Armées. Commencing the career of 
his professional life in 1787, when he embarked for America as a Surgeon- Major 
in the Royal Navy, he continued it without interruption up to his last mission 
to Algeria, at the end of which he was heard to say—* Nothing is now left me 
but to die.” 

FRANCE. 

The Commerce states the number of opposition members returned to the 
new Chamber of Deputies to be 221. The chamber consists of 459 members. 

M. Ashbel Smith has presented his credentials to M. Guizot, at Paris, as 
charge d'affaires of the Republic of Texas. 

The Paris papers are filled with descriptions of the funeral of the Duke of 
Orleans, or with discussions on the state of the parties in the Chamber. 

An attempt was made to excite among the national guard, a cry of “ down 
with Guizot!” during the funeral procession of Saturday, but it failed. 

The remains of the Duke of Orleans are laid in state in the Cathedral of 
Norte Dame, aud the public are to be admitted to view them for three suc- 
cessive days. ‘The funeral ceremony was to take place on the 3rd, and on the 
following day the translation of the body to Dreux. The Church of Notre 
Dame was besieged from morning to night with crowds anxious to gain ad- 
mission 

Tne East.—Private letters from Beyrout of the Ist ult. announce that 
there had not been any fresh disturbance at Lebanon. The Druses, who had 
been carried off thence still remained in the prisons at Beyrout. The Emir 
Abdallah, of Gazir, had quitted the British frigate on board of which he sought 
protection. He had received a formal promise from the Turkish authorities 
that he would not be further molested, on condition that he should not re- 
turn to his district for some time. The French corvette Cornaline had arrived. 
at Beyrout. 

THE OVERLAND MAIL. 

China news to the 12th of April, and Singapore journals to the 5th of May, 
have been received. 

It was said that Yang an imperial commissioner, was en route to offer 40,- 
000,000 dollars as compensation to the British for the expenses of the war, and 
the surrendered opium; also the cession of Hong Kong as the price of peace. 

The Chinese had already commenced removing the ruins and rubbish prepa~ 
ratory to rebuilding the Bogue forts. 











riage with the same ceremony, whan they immediately returned to Neuilly. 

During three days the mortal remains of the prince will lie in state, and re- 
ceive the homage and tears of the population of Paris, and then the rites of re- 
ligion will be perfurmed over the inarimate remains, in the midst of the great 
authorities of the state, and with all the pomp of the church; after which they 
will be transported to the r last resting place at Dreux. 

Everything passed off with the most perfect order and regularity, and we 
have not heard of a single accident. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

The news from England in regard to the crops is more favourable than any 
that has been received for some months past. 

This state of things has already had a beneficial effect on the trade and com- 
merce of the country, and should the fine weather continue, there is little doubt 
but that the starvation and distress which have so extensively prevailed through- 
out the country, will be known only in the remembrance of a calamity that has 
passed away. 

In the money market, such is the overflow of money, that lenders discount 
good paper with avidity at 2 1-2 per cent. 

The arrival in London®of an accredited agent from the United States govern- 
ment, for the purpose of contracting a loan of twelve millions of dollars, is not 
liked; and it is confidently asserted in well-informed quarters that he will 
wholely fail in the object of his mission, 

In the neighbourhood of Birmingham, Staffordshire, and other parts of the 
manufacturing districts, there have been some rather serious outbreaks, which 
have required the greatest energy and exertion on the part of the magistracy to 
suppress. The latest accounts, however, inform us that the rioters were com- 
ing to terms. 

It is understood that the Duke of Nemours will be the Regent of France. 
Great fears were entertained for the stability of the ministry. 

In the House of Commons on the 2d inst. an inquiry was made of Sir Robt. 








Saturday last (30th July) being appointed for the removal of the remains of 
this illustrious personage from Ne willy to Nore Dame, the vhole popatstion of 


Piris vas my movement a an eatly Loar, for the purpose of gar lip favorable 
places on the bre of march. The Boulevards, the Pounourg St. Hore e. the 
Champs E ys ées, and all the avenucs leading towards Neuilly, were inrouged 
by masses uf pedestrians = ‘The crowd ¢.as appareuily greater than taac which 
atiended the funeral of Napoleon's remains, and it would appeer as if vot @ sia 


gle person rema'ped in Paris, so dense and overflowing wes the throng The 

great object was to obtain a favorable pusition Lear the entrance of the Chateau 

of Nevilly, but that not being possible to a'l, the crowd descended in almost a 

compact mass to the Place de la Concorde. 

At nine o'clock the different regiments composing the garrison of Paris, and 
the legions of the National Guards, marched from their respective places of as- 
sembling, to take up the posts assigned to them. During the whole length of 
the procession a line of troops and National Guards was formed in single line on 
each side. The National Guards were in full dress, as well as all the other 
troops assembled on the occasion. 

Precisely at eleven o’clock, a salute of twenty-one guns from the battery of 
artillery stationed at the bridge of Neuilly announced that all the preliminary 
preparations had been completed, and the body placed on the car, when the cor- 
tege commenced its march. 

ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 

The procession was headed by a squadron of the 3d Regiment of Lancers, 
with its standards and band ; these were followed in rvutation by a strong de- 
tachment of the gendarmerie of the Seine, with its trumpets. ; 

The General commanding the Garrison . Paris, surrounded by a numerous 

Staff, 


out in London for the mvasion of Texas. 

Sir R. Peel said he believed the facts were these—two vessels were fitting 
out, one at Blackwall and the other at Liverpool. It was said that those ves- 
sels were for the Mexican Government. Application had been made to the 
British Government to permit them to be manned with British seamen, and that 
permission had been refused. He could state, that in consequence of an ap- 
plication from the Texan minister on the subject, that minister had been in- 
formed that no officer in her Majesty's navy would be allowed to serve the 
Mexican government against Texas. ‘The Texan government had been in- 
formed that if hostilities should take place, it was the intention of the English 
government to maintain a perfect neutrality | 


| 


presentatives of England, France, and America, with the other subordinate 
ambassadors of neighbouring states,who are alluded to as watching, with great 
vigilance, the consideration of the subject of duties in the Diet. The presence | 
of the English ambassador is stated to be particularly directed to the question 
of manufactures, while the American minister promises mutual advantages, 
should the duty on tobacco and rice be lowered. 
LiverPoot, Aug 4.—Our predictions of a speedy revival of trade on the | 
new tariff coming into operation have been realized The accounts from most 








of our great seats of manufacture and commerce speak of improvement. ‘This | 
is particularly the case in London, Leeds, Bristol, and Manchester. In Scot 
land, too, there are marks of revival; while the harvest, everywhere, will 
early and abundant In the money market, such is the overflow of money,that 
lenders discount good paper with avidity at 2) per cent. A cessation of ag 


tation would soon restore all the depressed interests to their former prosperity 
The accounts from the Potteries and the iron districts speak of areturn to 





Some fighting had taken place at Ningpo, in which 1,100 British routed 
6,000 Chinese, with the loss of from 5 to 700 slain. We had three killed and 
40 wounded. 

The Agra Ukbar, of June 4, says it was reported that an army of observa- 
tion would be assembled at Allahabad in the ensuing cold season. 

Among the items of intelligence which have reached us from Scinde, and 
which may be depended on as authentic, are an announcement that a large army, 
said to be 25,000 strong, is advancing from Mushed to Herat, and that very 
suspicious conferences are being held at Hydrabad, between the Ameers and 
others, requiring the most vigilant attention of Major Outtram. 

The Seiks are said to be in force on the Muree territory, without their object 
being understood. 

We have news from Jellalabad to the 29th of May. Akbar Khan had de- 
manded 10,000 rupees for General Elphinstone’s remains. The Delhi Gazette 
of the 14th May mentions that they had been interred, on the 30th April, with- 
in the walls of Jellalabad. Akbar Khan claims that Dost Mahomed be sent 
back, and that we evacuate the country, leaving an agent at Cabul in exchange 
for the English captives. 

The army, it was thought, would not leave the place until they moved to 
Cabul, there to meet Gen, Nott from Candahar. 

The Khyber Pass was being re-occpied by the Afreedes, and the whole road 
to Cabul stockaded and defended by all the obstructions the enemy could op- 

ose. 

, Captain Mackenzie has returned to Jellalabad on the 9th of May from Lagh- 
man, with terms for the release of the prisoners. 

Gen. Sale’s victory over Akbar Khan had struck such terror into the minds 
of the people that it was thought our troops might have moved on to the ca- 
pital without resistance, had not the force been deficient in every requisite for 
so large an army. 

A letter from Sauger of the 26th of May announces the Booddelahs to have 
fled into the territory of Scindia. 





The letters from Stuttgardt announce the attendance of the diplomatic re- | _ 


Half the Candahar force had moved out 
, 


Every thing remains in s/afu quo 


Peel, as to the destination of the Mediterranean steam frigate said to be fitting ; to reinforce Kelat Ghilzie, and make a demonstration on Ghuznee 
' 


Gen. England crossed the Kojue Kathul on the 2d May, with the loss of 
only four men wounded 











Instructions had been given on the l4:h of May from the Adjutant-zeneral’s 
office to withdraw the troops serving west of the -mlus withia ihe Brush pro- 
vinces 
neue _ — — ---—— -_—--—- —-—-~» 

Exchange at New York on Lowiou, at (u days, 6 3-4 a7 perce it prem. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1842. a 








The arrival of the Britannia on Saturday last brought our regular files to the 
4th inst., affording an opportunity of adding a postscript to a portion only of 
our edition of that day. 

The news by this arrival may upon the whole be considered favourable. The 


| harvest was begun and promised to be abundant and bountiful, aflording plenty 


. 1 > . nel? 
to those who were able to purchase ; and the provisions of Sir Robert Peel’s 
new tariff had also been felt in the most satisfactory manner. In fact, trade 
has revived, money is abundant, provisions are cheap, and affairs generally put 


on a more favourable aspect 


In the midst of these however, we have the universal suffrage party, now 
| emboldened by interviews with Ministers, under the pretended cognomen of an 


Anti-Corn-Law deputation, exerting themselves to the utmost, and straining 
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every nerve, to excite sedition, and stimulating , 
lence. We trust and feel confident their schemes will not succeed, and they pitable land. eh 
must again fall back, to conceive another device, and hatch new treason. The aflairs for which the British Minister arrived in this country having been 
The Mines and Collieries Bill has been somewhat modified in the House of all happily adjusted, we consider it not ill-timed, respectfully to draw his Lord- 
Lords. Instead of coming into operation at once, it is deferred until March ship’s attention to the following extract of 4 letter addressed to him during the 
1843—thus, giving time for the alteration in the labour to be regulated without period the negotiations betwixt Great Britain and this country were pending. 
loss to the proprietors; and young men of 15 are allowed to have charge of The subject is of infinite importance at the present state of suffering in the 
the engines at the shafts. But the grand principle of the Bill has been sus- mother country, and deserves attention from those who are anxious to supply 
tained. Women are prohibited from working underground, and young females | the destitute poor with cheap and wholesome aliment. The communication 
are rescued from degrading and demoralizing servitude,—the continuance of | was addressed to Lord Ashburton, as to him alone should belong the credit of 
which, after a knowledge that such things were, would have indelibly stained furthering any object, the nature of which is so intimately blended with advan- 
the honor and name of the British nation. But true to the national character, | tages to America. ? 
m0 sooner was an exposure made, and understood,than measures were taken to I now my Lord, says the writer, proceed to the second branch of the sub- 


. : : ject, viz :— 
eradicate the disgraceful system. The Bill has —_ paseed the Lords, and the The advantages to be derived from introducing the MAIZE into Great Bri- 
next arrival will convey to us, the intelligence of its receiving the Royal assent | ¢ain as a cheap article of food for the Poor and Working classes. 
and having become law. 


A relaxation of the British Corn Laws, now happily in progress, promises a 
With regard to Mr. Roebuck’s report, relative to bribery at elections, we large addition to the trade of the two countries ; but I have long been of opi- 
need say little: our opinion was denviged in few words, in our article on the yi: - — a desideratum to throw into Great Britain a cheaper no of 
; ’ : " ; ; gp food than Wheat, or any of the grains now in use. For I do not see how a 
ballot, in last week’s impression. We consider it futile to say, there ever WaS | 1,4), earning eight or ten shillings a week, can feed a family of as many chil- 
an election without bribery, but we honestly confess we were not prepared for | dren with wheaten bread at the price it must necessarily be, even at the new 
the exposures made public by the examinations taken “before the Committee | and reduced scale of duties. Such an article is to be found in this country, 
alluded to. It appears that since the passing of the immaculate Reform Bill, and its introduction would be an important auxiliary to trade, and would prove 
the panacea for all the ills and distresses of the Poor of Great Britain, bribery a blessing to the poor and the labouring classes of the three Kingdoms. 

P ‘ ’ The article to which I allude is the Maize or Indian Corn, which grows so 
and corruption have outstripped their very selves. We trust, however, that @) abundantly in this country. As you well know, it is cheap, palatable, whole- 
new order of things is about to be introduced and that some step towards purity 
of election will succeed. 

Our news from India and China we need scarcely advert to. If correct they 


some, and nutritious in an eminent degree ; and you also know with what pro- 
fusion it could be supplied from this country if there were a steady demand 
are such as to excite the greatest anxiety. We therefore wait farther advices, 
giving in detail that, of which the present is only an abstract. 





the gipalues to deel of vio- | fete will be in accordance with the usual liberality and good cheer of this hos- 


for it, and how easy it would be for England to pay for it, as all its growers 
here are lovers and consumers of British manufactures. 

Cobbett attempted to introduce it into England by cultivation ; but the cli- 
mate of Great Britain is too cold to bring it to perfection, and therefore his 
experiments failed. It requires the dry atmoshere and ardent sun of America 
and other warm climates to ripen it fully. 

Maize, or Indian Corn, is the farinaceous food in general use ir the rural 
districts of the United States. Upon it, children thrive and adults labour, with- 
out the assistance of wheat. It is prepared in an infinite variety of ways—in 
cakes, in puddings, in the form of bread, &c. &c., and possesses a superiority 
to barley in powers of sustenance, in flavour, and in expansibility during the pro- 
cess of cooking. It can be sold atthe port of shipment at half a dollar per 
bushel ; its freight across the Atlantic would be about 18 cts. per bushel, and, 
if admitted into England duty free, it could be ground into meal or flour at a 
cost of 6} cts. more, making in all 75cts., orthree quarters of adollar. Al- 
lowing, in addition to this, 25cts. for retail profits, the article could be sold at 
one dollar a bushel in the manufacturing towns, or about four shillings and four- 
pence sterling. P 

Now the bushel weighs at least fifty-eight pounds, which, at four and four- 
pence, is less than one penny sterling per pound; and as there would be a gain 
to the shipper of the difference of exchange, there can be no hazard in saying 
that the article would be always on sale at that price. 

Admitting then, that Maize, ground into meal and fitted for family use, can 
be sold at one penny per pound in the manufacturing districts, let us see the 
extent of the benefits to be derived from it. 

As an article of general domestic use it has no equal, where economy is an 
object to be kept in view. It is easily converted into puddings, cakes, rolls, 
and bread ; but the cheapest mode of using it-—that is to say. the way in which 
it will go the farthest—is, in the form of has y pudding; and in this manner, 
when properly cooked, its advantages as a cheap food are surprising. To es- 
tablish this fact, I made the following experiment :— 

1 carefully weighed out one pound of the meal and gave it to a person who 
understood the mode of cooking it. In the course of boiling, it absorbed about 
jive pints of water, which was added at intervals unti! the process was com- 
plete. The bulk was again weighed and gave asa result four pounds anda 
half. Such are the powers of expansion possessed by this kind of grain. On 
dividing the mass into portions, it was found to fill four soup plates of the ordi- 
nary size, and with the addition of a little milk and sugar, gave a_ plentiful 
breakfast to four servants and children. 

According to this experiment, one pound of Maize flour, which cost one pen- 
ny, would give a breakfast to fowr persons, at ove farthing each ; and if we add 
to this another farthing for milk, sugar, or butter, the breakfast would cost one 
halfpenny each, and would be an ample meal for females and children, Thou- 
sands of working men, indeed, have gone to their daily labour during the past 
winter with a much more scanty breakfast 

But it is not for breakfast alone that this preparation is useful ; it is equally 
adapted for the other meals, particularly that of supper ; and it is found from 
daily experience in all the rural districts of this country, that persons, instead of 
becoming tired of the article become daily more attached to it—thus giving a 
physical illustration of Shakspeare’s remark, that “ increase of appetite grows 
by what it feeds on.” 

When, during the last war with the United States, I was intrusted with 
charge of the Prison Hospital at Melville Island, near Halifax, the Depot was 
crowded with American soldiers who had been captured in Canada, and sent 
| round to Nova Scotia for safe custody. Many of these poor men were afllicted 
with fevers and other diseases—and being mostly from the northern parts of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, where they had been accustomed to Indian Corn frorn 
their childhood—their ery for “‘ mush and milk’? was incessant. As no such 
article Was issued in the Prison Hospital allowance, their lamentations took the 
tone of despair. At length, moved by their complaints, I applied to the con- 
tractor to send a supply of Indian corn meal, and,employing one of the healthy 
prisoners to prepare the article properly, I soon placed before the poor sufferers 





“The advantages to be derived from Bonded Corn being allowed by the Bri- 

tish Government to be taken out of Bond, ground, manufactured into bread- 
stuffs, and reshipped duty free, are very great to the importers of Foreign 
wheat. It will enable them to retaim a full supply on hand to meet any defi- 
ciency which may occur, while it will secure them against loss, by preventing 
it from suffering by age, by immediately resolving it into buiscuit, &c., for 
which there is always a very great demand. And as the wheat produced in 
Britain is all consumed in the kingdom, and does not require to find a fo- 
reign market, we cannot see that it can in any way interfere with the agricul- 
tural interest. 

It is different in the case of foreign sugars, allowed to be refined and ex- 
ported ; for the refined sugars were, from the low cost of slave labour, capable 
of being reshipped and sold in the colonies, at aless rate, than the actual cost 
of production and manufacture in British Colonies since the abolition of sla- 
very. 

The late attempt, of a Liverpool house, in its application for the admittance 
of foreign sugar “for agricultural purposes and for fattening cattle” only 
shows to what shifts the parties will descend to gain their point, but which was 
met by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council of Trade, acquainting 

those gentlemen “ that their Lordships cannot recommend the adoption of any 
such partial admission of foreign sugars.” 

While therefore the British cultivator is protected, it is certainly good policy 
to adopt any measure which can relieve the foreign producer from loss, while 
it gives employment to the tradesmen and machinery of Great Britain. 





THE TREATY. 

We at length present this important document to our readers. It settles 
three points on which the two governments were at issue, viz.: the North 
Eastern Boundary, the Slave Question on the coast of Africa, and provides for 
the mutual surrender of Fugitive Criminals. The other points of issue, as 
the Caroline, Creole, &c., have been, it appears, arranged by diplomatic notes 
and explanations, for all which we are most thankful to an almighty and over- 
ruling Providence. May the peace of the two countries be hallowed and pre- 
served to the end of time! 

Some general rule for the surrender of fugitive felons has long been wanting, 
and it must be gratifying to every lover of order to see the question at last put 

upon a proper basis. The stipulation will be highly useful to both countriess 
and its good effects will be speedily felt. 

The African Question is well disposed of. All theories and discussions as 
to right of search, &c., are put aside, and the United States settles the matter 
by agreeing to keep up a squadron of vessels un the coast to suppress the Slave 
‘Trade, and to preserve its flag from the abuse that has heretofore been made of 
it. This arrangement will be perfectly satisfactory to the people and govern- 
ment of England. 

But in the arrangement of the North Eastern Boundary, England has made 

some sacrifices, and gained but little, except the settlement of a long-standing 
and irritating question, and that we admit is important. The line awarded by 
the King of Holland is adopted, with the exception of a small deviation from | the object of their longings. 1 mention this fact to shoyy how fond people be- 
Lake Pohenagamook, of the river St. Francis, to one of the head branches of | Th of eo age = eva ———— wooed f th M: . S meen the hess 

the St. John. (Seethe Map.) For this small acquisition, Great Britain yields ld ; " I a yee od | Pte United 8 : pact a iF ; ny : 

: pudding, or mush, as it is termed tn the Unite tates—are sugar, molasses or 
the use of the river St. John for floating down American timber and other arti- | treacle, and butter; but the best and most healthful by for is mi/k, a small 
cles—gives up a large strip of land from Lower Canada, and agrees farther- | quantity of which gives it a most agreeable flavour, and renders it highly di- 
more to the surrender of Rouse’s Point, on Lake Champlain, territory which is 7 r and poeseneir , 

7 ee ane he other preparations, such as hominy, cakes, puddings, and bread, are con- 
pr pe ony and which is of the utmost value to the United States as| s:antly resorted to by all economists in the country; wheaten bread, indeed, 
a military position. 
tlement, which will be now transferred to the State of Maine, is also to be 
lamented, for it is a wealthy, industrious, and populous community. The set- 
tlement was made under grants from the crown, and has always been under 
the British jurisdiction, forming no inconsiderable portion of the province of 

New Brunswick. The inhabitants are chiefly of French descent. The Ame- 
ricans surrender no inhabitants. 

It is proper, however, to state that all these sacrifices have not been made by 
Lord Ashburton ; for Rouse’s Point, the Madawaska Settlement, and the line | jut to promote digestion by the “ stimulus of distension, 
by the St. Francis were all awarded to the United States by the King of the | can give. 

Netherlands ; indeed, keeping the Netherland award in view, the present ar- | 
rangement is not so very objectionable, for the additional losses are only the 
strip of land in Lower Canada, before spoken of (the value of which we do not 
exactly know), and the surrender of the use of the river St. John to the people 
of Maine. In reference to this navigation of the St. John, it is doubtful how 
far it may be a loss or injury, or even a disadvantage, for the quantity of timber | 
and produce that will be sent down that stream and its tributaries from the 
American side, will vastly augment the business of the river, and rapidly ad- 
vance the wealth and prosperity of the city of St.John. The city of St. John 
in fact is the only port of outlet for all the vast territory the Americans will ac- 
quire ; every log of timber cut, or bushel of wheat raised on the Aroostook, 
must pass through it to find a market. This must advance its commercial im- 
portance, and with it the importance of the province. These considerations 
will, we trust, console New Brunswick for the loss of the Madawaska Settlement. 











the preference at the tables of almost all American families. It acquires by 
in bread made entirely of wheat. 
shall conclude by making the following deductions and observations. 


cheaper article of food than wheaten bread 


” 


coming a more peaceful citizen and perhaps a better man. 


potatoes—not that it contains a greater quantity of gluten, but that its consti 


food. 
5th. That, admitted into England duty free, it would be a cheaper article o 


nutritive and healthful properties. 


great advantages by saving inland conveyance. 


| : . 
sissippi also yields it in abundance. 





upon by the British Consul and many of the leading gentlemen of New York. | tastes, fashions, and dress of their English ancestors. 


His Lordship did not wish any public demonstration from the British residents, by being told that he resembled his parent. 
and indeed wanted seclusion and retirement. We understand he was enter- | paid for in the products of British industry. 
tained by Mr. King, at his seat at Weehawken, on Tuesday evening, where a 
select party were invitedto meet his Lordship. 
Boston on Wednesday morning, thence,we understand, he proceeds to Albany, 
and it is not unlikely that he will visit his Excellency Sir Charles Bagot, at 
Kingston. He is again expected in this city on Tuesday next, when, we un- 
derstand his Lordship will be happy to receive the visits of those gentlemen 
who may wish to call upon him. On Thursday his Lordship will be enter- 
tained by the citizens of New York at dinner. The stewards on the occasion 
are selected from the leading American Merchants, and we are satisfied the 


er farinaceous food for the poor and labouring classes. 


larger population upon her surface than at any former period. 


The loss of the Southern portion of the Madawaska Set-| with an addition of one third corn meal is decidedly improved by it, and obtains 
this addition a sweetness in flavour, and a freshness that we in vain look for 
| Having said thus much as to the qualities, use, and cost of this article, I 
Ist. That the labouring classes and the poo? of Great Britain require a 


2nd. That although wheat contains a larger portion of gluten, or the nutri- 
| tive ingredient, bulk is necessary, not only to satisfy the craving of hunger, 
which bulk alone 


3rd. That the craving of hunger being removed or alleviated by the quantity 
taken, the mind is more at ease ; the mental irritability consequent upon hun- 
ger is assuaged, and man goes to his labour with cheerfulness and vivacity, be- 


4th. That Maize possesses a great superiority over rye, barley, oatmeal, or ' aie ; 
- Beck’s Medical jurisprudence is published in America and in England, anc 
tuent parts are better proportioned, and consequently make a better article of 


food than any of those above named, besides being vastly superior to them in 


6th. That it can be obtained in any quantities from all parts of the United 
States, and particularly from the middle and Southern States, on the Atlantic 
seaboard—as New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, whose proximity to the sea and ports of shipment give them 
The whole valley of the Mis- 


| 7th. That the people of all parts of the United States are consumers of Bri- 
Lord Ashburton arrived in this city on Monday evening last, and was waited | tish manufactures ; for, in spite of national asperities, they adopt the habits, 
This, I think, is a natu- 
ral feeling in the human breast, for I never vet knew a son who was offended 
The imported grain then would be 


8th. That the rapidly increasing population and limited superficial surface of 
His Lordship started for | the British isles, will speedily render a foreign supply of grain necessary even 

in the most productive seasons—and consequently a reduction of duties must 
ensue ; it is therefore advantageous to the agricultural interests, as land is be- 
coming so valuable, to reserve as much of the soil of England as possible for 
the cultivation of wheat and more valuable products; and nothing will tend 
to promote this object more than the introduction of acopious supply of cheap- 


9th. That by a process of this sort Great Britain will be able to feed a much 


10th. That by reason of an unusually long peace, France and other Euro- 









an countries have vastly augmented in population, which, added to their 
ove of military glory, makes them formidable neighbours to England, and will 
enable them in the event of fresh hostilities to bring very large armies into the 
field—to place larger navies upon the Ocean, and to increase all their aggres- 
sive powers—rendering it imperative on her to retain as large a portion of her 
people at home ascan be fed, leaving emigration to pursue its natural and 
steady course without song oorre by artificial means, or rendered unavoidable 
from the scarcity of food. hoever looks at the position of Great Britain at 
this time, and surveys the formidable nations that lie contiguous to her, and 
their vast means of annoyance, can hardly pronounce her safe with much less 
than a constant resident population of thirty millions of souls. 
11th. That a new article of export from the United States will put forth 
another ligament for uniting the two countries—will enlist a large mass of 
the agricultural people of this country in favour of a continuance of peace, and 
tend to dissipate the clouds that now overshadow the pacific relations of Eng- 
land and America. 
There might be some difficulty, perhaps, in the first instance, in inducing 
the people of England to adopt the use of the Maize ; but this could be got 
over with some assistance from the press, especially if benevolent and _patri- 
otic individuals would set the example to the masses by explaining its value 
and using it themselves. Its own intrinsic merits would do the rest, and Cob- 
bet’s publications would furnish instructions for using and cooking the article in 
the many forms of which it is susceptible. 
Perhaps the estimate of one farthing for sweetening the plate of pudding 
may be deemed too small when the article is prepared on a small scale; it 
may be so, but it will be found sufficient when made by the quantity. Pre- 
pared in large quantities and sold as soup is sold at soup houses, is the plan I 
have in view to meet the lowest point of economy, viz. the halfpenny a plate- 
ful, which will, according to the experiment before described, contain one pound 
and two ounces of wholesome and nutritious food. What a blessing would 
such an article at sucha price have proved to the starving multitudes in the 
manufacturing towns during the last winter! How many poor children 
would have been spared the pangs of hunger by it; and with what effect could 
appeals have been made to the benevolent if they could have been told that a 
donation of five shillings would arrest the cravings of one hundred and twenty 
persons—that one shilling would do the same for twenty-four human beings, 
and sixpence for twelve ! 
I have fixed the first cost of the Maize at half a dollar per bushel ; but if the 
monetary system of the United States should collapse to the standard of 1820, 
the article would be even lower; indeed it is questionable if the progress of 
Temperance Societies docs not materially reduce its price, by throwing out of 
use those great consumers of Maize—the thousands of stills now in operation 
for the distillation of Whiskey and New England Rum ; in which case it might 
pezhaps bear a small duty at the British Custom Houses. 
If by the gradual and progressive introduction of this cheaper article of food, 
the surface of the British Isles can be made to sustain a larger population— 
wheat and other products of the soil will not be diminished in consumption,and 
consequently the farmer and landholder will not be injured, seeing that Eng- 
land has already her maximum of mouths for the acres that can be tilled to fill 
them. An augmented population causes an augmented consumption of excis- 
able and dutiable articles, thereby replenishing the treasury and adding to the 
aggregate power of national strength. In this way only can England bear on 
her surface the necessary population, and raise an adequate revenue to en- 
able her to keep pace with the daily increasing power and resources of the po- 
tent and perhaps hostile nations that surround her. 
As the process of grinding, cooling, and drying the Maize is best understood 
in this country, it would be advisable in the first instance to use the meal pre- 
pared at the American Mills,especially as the expense of milling is here always 
covered by the tollage, or one tenth of the quantity ground. 
Trusting that your Lordship may coincide with the views and opinions here 
expressed, and, if so, that your Lordship will use your high and justly acquired 
influence with her Majesty’s Government, and the Legislature of Great Britain, 
to impress them with the same sentiments; and earnestly hoping that those 
high authorities may see the wisdom of repealing all duty upon the article of 
food here mentioned, and thus confer happiness on millions of their fellow- 
creatures, is the fervent prayer of Your Lordship’s Obedient Servant, 
New York, May 1, 1842. . “ 





GENERAL SCOTT. 

This gallant officer having been accused by some of the papers of attempting 
to thwart the ratification of the late Treaty by the Senate, denies the assertion 
in the following letter to the Madisonian. We copy the letter as being ho 
nourable in its sentiments to the christian soldier. Few men who are truly 
brave, court the alternative of war, except in cases of dire necessity. Of this 
we have at all times a splendid example in the conduct of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 





War Orrice, Wasunineton, Aug. 23, 1842. 
To the Editor of the Madisonian: 
Sir: I perceive, in the Madisonian of this morning that I am charged with 
being opposed to the treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
to which the Senate is understood to have given its advice and consent a few 
days ago. 
Of the terms of that treaty, I am entirely ignorant, except through contra- 
dictory rumours; I have neither the influence nor the desire to interfere with 
the action of the Senate upon it—always contenting myself with saying that I 
preferred an honourable peace, even to a successful war 
Hoping that you will take pleasure in correcting the injustice you have 
done me. I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
‘WINFIELD SCOTT. 
We are happy to learn that Sir Allan McNab has returned to British Ame- 
rica by the Britannia steamer. The gallant knight reached Quebec by the 
Unicorn, and proceeded forthwith to the Upper Province. Few colonists have 
received more honours in England than Sir Allan McNab. 
*,* Our friend of the Montreal Gazette in his article of last week, seems 
to have overlooked the fact that the new treaty goes beyond, and yields far 
more to the United States than was awarded by the King of the Netherlands, 
for which the equivalents are not very apparent, except, indeed, the settlement 
of the question. 
THE PLATE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
Is now in the hands of the copperplate- printer, and we shall be able to sup- 
It is a superb engraving and we 








ply a portion of our subscribers next week. 
are confident it will gratify our readers. 





E.ements or Cuemistry, including the most recent discoveries and appli- 
cations of the Science to medicine and pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Rosert 
Kane, M.D., &c. &c. An American edition by Joun Wii Draper, M.D., 
&c. &c. Published by Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff Street, New York. 

However pleased we are to see a reprint of this very excellent work, which 
perhaps now, since the death of the justly celebrated Dr. Turner, may be con- 
sidered the text-book, and according to Dr. Draper, is undoubtedly the best 
extant in the English language, still we confess it would have been more wel- 
come to us, if the American edition had been issued by the Author, or that 
Dr. Kane’s authority for the re-publication had been announced, or that Dr. 
Draper had issued a work of his own, fur which we have no doubt he is emt- 
nently qualified. 


the copyright, and the authority of the work, are equally respected there, as in 
this country. Science, and the works of Scientific men, in fact are respected 
f\ everywhere, and although Dr. Draper has in his preface paid every honor to 
Dr. Kane, still we do not think it proper that any work should be repablished, 
where there is no translation from a foreign language, and little alteration, but 
the mere correction of typographical or clerical errors, in the foreign edition. 
The Author’s sanction to the reprint should have been obtained, which does 
not appear, in the preface of Dr. Draper. Lavi Bs ; 

The work is well got up, the improvement in printing in different types . 
great use, and in every respect, It must be a valuable addition to the library o 
every practitioner and medical student. 





Park Theatre —This house will be re-opened for the season on Monday 
evening next, and, from the names of the actors and actresses announced, it 
would seem to be intended to perform comedy chiefly. Among the new ac- 
cessions to the stock company we perceive the names of Miss Hildreth, Messrs. 
Abbot and Burton. | 

War Orrice, Aug. 2.—52d Ft. ; Colour Sjt. J. Williams Qrmas v. Chine, 
dec.—7Ist Ft. { as. Sur. G. Carr from the Staffas Sur, v. M’Diarmid, ex —84 
Ft. ; Bvt. Lieut. Col. B. Trydeil Lt. Col. w. pur. v. the Hon. H q Dundas, 
placed upon h. p; Bvt. Maj. J. Swinburne Maj. v. Trydell ; Lt. Ww. ae 
Capt. v. Swinburne ; Ens. the Hon. W. Gage, Lt. v. Garstin: En. w.A.R 
Maxwell, fm. h. p. unat. En. v. Gage. 


——, 





ESIRED by an Engiish laily of respectability @ situation as governess either ine 

sistant in a school or in a private family; most respectable references can ue a a 
For information address, post paid, J. E. at this office. No objection to accompar? 
fa nily to the South. Aug. 50-9" 
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